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The Uses of the Public Library 


By Harold J. Laski* 


) the cultural history of our people, 

the development of the public library 
occupies a place comparable in impor- 
tance with the development of our 
schools. Each has opened to the masses 
a cultural heritage formerly in large 
part unknown. Each has had an influ- 
ence comparable to the achievement of 
the medieval university. They have con- 
tributed, as no other facts, to enlighten- 
ment, to rationalism, to the sense of 
unity which comes to a people aware 
of the significance of the traditions they 
have to maintain and to enrich. 

It is, I think, urgent for us to realize 
that we have come to one of those stages 
in our national evolution when it is wise 
to examine our basic principles, and 
think out afresh their implications. 
Whatever our political views, it is 
obvious that we have reached one of 
those epochs in the history of mankind 
when, as in the Reformation and the 
French Revolution, fundamental values 
are called into question. The old security 
has vanished. Liberty, equality, democ- 
racy, to these at one time basic ideas, for 
good or ill, a new content is being given. 
The public library movement cannot, if 
it will escape the impact of this tran- 
scendence of accepted views. 

Speaking in this great city, it is easy 
to emphasize the great progress that has 
been made. Yet I think the part of wis- 
dom here is less to congratulate our- 
selves upon what has been accomplished, 
than to realize the dangers that lie ahead. 
There are, I think, several things which 
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should give us pause. It is a fact that, 
in times of economic crisis, the public 
library is one of the first things upon 
which elected bodies see fit to economize. 
It is a fact that there is a decline, in the 
mass small, but none the less important, 
in the number of readers it attracts. It 
is a fact, and I emphasize this, that 
neither the salaries nor the status of the 
public library official advance at all pro- 
portionately with those of the municipal 
engineer or the medical officer of health. 
There is a growing tendency to take the 
public library for granted. It has be- 
come so integral a part of our conscious 
environment that we tend to accept it 
without question, to develop about it that 
habit without philosophy against the 
dangers of which William James uttered 
a famous warning. Let us, therefore, 
get back to first principles. What is a 
public library for? What are the impli- 
cations of its purpose? 


The Purpose of the Library 


I believe that the purpose of a public 
library is to make accessible the heritage 
of culture, in the widest sense of the 
word, to any who may wish to take 
advantage of it. The first implication, 
therefore, of my view is the need to 
view that heritage as something inde- 
pendent of any special attitude of mind. 
We are not entitled to narrow its sub- 
stance because we are socialists or con- 
servatives, Christians or free-thinkers, 
exponents of one philosophy rather than 
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another. The only test we can apply to 
the content of the public library is the 
test of significance. If the book meets 
that test, in the judgment of competent 
persons, the public is entitled to find it 
on the shelves of the library. The only 
censorship we are entitled to impose 
arises out of this criterion. The reader 
who wants the works of Lenin or Hitler, 
of D. H. Lawrence or Boccacio, of Freud 
or of Wycherly, is entitled to them. Our 
business is to offer him access to knowl- 
edge of the human adventure. We are 
not justified in barring gates which lead 
to roads we may not happen to approve. 

But it is not enough, in my judgment, 
to stop there. The library’s business is 
not the collection of books but their 
circulation. I note with gratitude all that 
your Association has done to promote 
their use. The growth of the reference 
library, the new status of the children’s 
library, work so admirable as that of 
Leeds, for instance, in the circulation of 
significant book-lists, all these are land- 
marks in the attainment of our objective. 
Still, they are not enough. Every home 
in this country into which there is not 
a constant flow of books represents a 
failure of the public library system. 
There are many such homes. There are 
prejudices we have not broken down, 
avenues we have not explored. May I, 
briefly only, list some of them? 

We relate the library to the school and 
adult classes. Have we sought, in any 
adequate way, to relate them to the 
shops and factories? Do we seek, save 
in exceptional instances, to develop an 
organic connection between them and 
such bodies as trade unions, political 
parties or the various forms of religious 
organizations? Is there any reason, in a 
word, why the full richness of our cor- 
porate life should not be explored in this 
context? Is our contact, especially in the 
rural areas, with hospitals and kindred 
institutions, all that it might be? You 
observe that I am not making affirma- 
tions, but only asking questions. 


The Need of Publicity 


A good deal of our work depends 
upon our ability to make library re- 
sources known. No small part of this 
ability, in its turn, depends upon the use 
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of the library for public lectures. Here, 
on the threshold we meet a grave finan- 
cial limitation. The law does not permit 
us to pay for lectures. Hence, we are 
dependent either upon the lecturer’s gen- 
erosity, or upon material, the travel-talk, 
for instance, upon which, as a provoca- 
tion to thought, too much emphasis need 
not be laid. I hope we shall presently 
persuade Parliament to relieve us of 
this handicap. To persuade the great 
scientist, the eminent man of letters, the 
expert in art or music or social questions, 
to use the library as the basis of personal 
contact is, in my view, one of the best 
possible ways of making the fascination 
of knowledge more widely known. The 
impact of this relation is quite different 
in the library from what it can be when 
the lecture takes place in the university 
or school or some other type of public 
hall. 

I am convinced, too, of the need for a 
seven-day service. Expense, here, ought 
not to interfere with the emphasis upon 
the library as a place always available 
both for reference and for lending. Few 
things in Russia impressed me so much 
as the fact that, normally, all public 
libraries were open for twelve hours 
every day. I think we can learn some- 
thing, again, from the organization of 
small reading rooms, available to any- 
one, in places of public recreation. There 
is surely as much to be said for this 
service as for a bathing pool or a bowling 
green. At least we might experiment 
in its possibilities. 

I want, further, to see a much greater 
development of publicity, especially in 
the rural areas, and, above all, with the 
younger generation. It is not enough 
to acquaint the child at school with the 
existence of the library. We ought to 
use the electoral register as a means of 
keeping up this contact. I would have 
the librarian make his services known, 
if not as constantly, at least with as 
eager an emphasis as the brewer. I think 
the result not unlikely to be at least 
equally beneficial. . . . 

Adequate publicity would do much to 
increase the public we serve. But with 
what are we to serve them? Roughly, | 
think readers are divided into four 
groups: (i) there are those who read 
as a way of occupying their leisure ; (ii) 
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there are those who read for self- 
development; (iii) there are those who 
read to acquire some specific informa- 
tion needed occasionally or for a limited 
and immediate purpose; (iv) there are 
those who use the public library much 
as the scholar uses the British Museum. 
We need adequately to serve each of 
these groups. 


Readers for Fun 


There are those who decry the energy 
spent by librarians on the first group in 
my list. So many of them have the same 
average outlook as the audience for 
whom Hollywood caters. They take 
books as drugs; they use them as a 
way of escape from the penalties of a 
monotonous existence. They do not 
really care for the public library, as their 
patronage of the new “twopenny” libra- 
ries shows. Energy spent on them is 
widely held to be energy lost. I fear 
that I do not share this view. In any 
case, readers in this group are also God’s 
creatures; they are entitled to all the 
help and consideration we can offer. The 
way to educate the public taste from its 
present not wholly attractive standards 
is not by neglect, but by sympathy. I 
should like to see your association ap- 
point a committee to deal with possible 
ways of helping this group. It represents 
one of the failures of our civilization. 
Partly, it is born of defective educational 
standards. Granted that, for most people, 
education ends at fourteen, the wonder 
is that it is not larger than at present. 
It is by no means confined to the wage- 
earners. Proportionately, I should judge 
that it is more frequently to be met in 
suburbia and in cathedral towns than in 
working-class districts. It pervades the 
world of business men. The makers of 
detective stories live by it; and it forms 
the audience for those incredible “mem- 
oirs of eminent personages” which cor- 
respond to the periodical literature you 
find in dentists’ waiting-rooms. I am con- 
vinced that, at least with the younger 
generation in this group, the possibility 
of arousing an interest in higher stand- 
ards of reading is wide. It will not be 
done, except in the individual instance, 
merely by a tactful suggestion from an 
interested official. It needs energy and 
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imagination from the whole library serv- 
ice of the country, and the enlistment of 
help from teachers, politicians, trade 
union leaders. But we need a programme 
upon which to work. For there is, as 
my good colleague Mr. Creed puts it, a 
Gresham’s Law in the circulation of 
literature to which we cannot pay too 
much attention. 


My second group has in it men and 
women who are the salt of the earth. 
They need the assurance that the library 
is their friend. And that means, in my 
judgment, assurance that the librarian 
is their friend. Most of them, as I 
know, are searching for human contacts 
over and above the books they read. 
Can we help them to obtain those con- 
tacts? Is there no way of developing 
thru the library office means of putting 
readers with similar interests into touch 
with one another? Is there no way, 
either, of bringing the occasional extra- 
ordinary person among this group into 
touch with the learned societies, of one 
sort or another, interested in his theme? 
Can we not, too, associate this type with 
the actual direction of the public libra- 
ries? I should like, to take an obvious 
example, to develop a “Friends of the 
Manchester Libraries” association, with 
a modest subscription, and the right to 
be consulted on library development. A 
regular meeting is far better than a 
suggestion book. I would even venture 
to urge that library committees might 
do well to co-opt to their membership 
a representative of such an association. 
I know no better way of eliciting public 
interest in its work than in these ways. 
Run on the basis that consultation with 
them is to be real and direct and con- 
tinuous, I believe they would come to 
carry great weight in extending the in- 
fluence of the libraries. At any rate, 
surely the experiment is worth trying. 


Readers for Information 


On the third group I want to say one 
word of which the implications are im- 
portant. The kind of help they require 
points to the fact that, at its best, your 
profession is a learned profession, the 
members of which, so to say, have a 
bowing acquaintance with omniscience. 
Let me say at once how grateful I am 
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for all that your professional body has 
done to raise the standards of efficiency 
in this regard. The contrast between the 
library official of today, and his prede- 
cessor of a generation ago, is remarkable 
indeed. The library manuals you are 
producing, the general progress in tech- 
nique of which the arrangements in a 
library like that of Manchester are a 
notable example, are a cause‘of real 
congratulation. Against one danger | 
venture with some emphasis to warn 
you. I hope you will not think of the 
library world as one closed to members 
of your profession only. There is a 
strong case for the occasional outsider 
who combines the two merits of scholar- 
ship and organizing power. These, in 
the long run, really matter more than an 
intimate acquaintance with the mysteries 
of classification or the best method of 
shelving books. Most professions run 
the danger of obsolescence thru conser- 
vatism. In some of your protests against 
recent appointments I have felt that 
you are inadequately aware of this 
danger. You are wholly right in insisting 
that normal admission to a permanent 
place in your world must be conditioned 
by proof of the special competence that 
you exact. But you would, I feel 
strongly, be wholly wrong if you argued 
that the proofs you demand are the 
only admissible qualification. Wherever 
the library is dealing with a special kind 
of problem the case for the outsider with 
exceptional, tho different, qualifications, 
is often unanswerable. Let us agree not 
to make the normal routine an exclusive 
highway, trespassing upon which leads 
to instant prosecution. 


Readers for Research 


The fourth group leads me to very 
different considerations. Most libraries 
can do little for the serious student 
except perform the essential task of see- 
ing to it that he has the books he needs. 
On this, if I may, there are two things 
I should like to emphasize. The first is 
the need for wider interchange, the 
second is for the purchase of what I may 
perhaps term the scholar’s book in a 
much more organized way. My first 
principle explains itself; I know, too, 
that your association is fully alive to its 
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importance. But the second is more 
vital than library committees are apt to 
realize, and I therefore venture to advert 
to it with some urgency. The problem 
of publishing a learned book today is 
one of extreme difficulty. It is rarely 
possible without a subsidy, sometimes 
even impossible if moderate support is 
forthcoming. Yet there are few books 
of this type which could not be published 
if there was a reasonable certainty that 
five hundred copies could be sold. Can- 
not the public libraries come, as a cor- 
porate group, to the aid of scholarship 
by agreeing to support by purchase 
learned works of this kind? 

Let me give you examples from my 
own experience. Some years ago an 
able Welsh student of mine wrote a book 
on the history of parliamentary repre- 
sentation since 1832. It contained not 
only an occupational census of each 
Parliament in the period, but also a 
correlation between party voting and 
occupational voting on significant issues 
which casts a vivid light on the nature 
of representative government. We have 
never been able to find a publisher who 
would risk its publication without a 
subsidy of £250; and we have never 
had access to a learned fund that would 
contribute so much. My second case is 
that of an Oxford student who did a 
remarkable piece of work, under my 
friend Professor W. G. S. Adams, on 
parliamentary government in Sweden, 
a subject upon which no book at all exists 
in English, yet a subject the importance 
of which, just now, I do not need to 
emphasize. For financial reasons, again, 
publication has proved impossible. My 
third case is the work of a young Cana- 
dian scholar on Royalist political phi- 
losophy during the Puritan Rebellion. 
It is full of new material and original 
views; but its audience, I fear, is too 
limited for even a university press to 
attempt it. Finally, let me put the case 
for the republication of seminal books. 
Bracton’s Note Book, with Maitland’s 
superb introduction is a good example 
of this type, and the translation of great 
foreign works in a tongue not ordinarily 
available to the educated Englishman. 
Since librarians love bibliographies, | 
pray in aid, as an example of this kind, 
a Russian scholar’s critical bibliography 
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of the Leveller Moveinent, one of those 
tools of scholarship which, once avail- 
able, will earn the gratitude of genera- 
tions of learned men. And, for full 
measure, let me add the case for learned 
periodicals, many of which halt today, 
invaluable as they are, on the margins 
of extinction, for lack of public support. 

Is it not possible for the libraries of 
this country to support the effort of 
scholarship by purchasing works of this 
kind? Cannot the several hundreds of 
them undertake, even from their meagre 
funds, to set aside annually, say, fifty 
pounds to be devoted to an effort such 
as I suggest? Cannot your own unique 
bibliographical tool, the Subject Index to 
Periodicals, secure more than the bare 
hundred Public Library subscribers for 
its remarkable merits? I should, myself, 
like to see works of this kind submitted 
to a committee of your association with 
a recommendation from competent 
scholars that they ought to be published, 
and some kind of gentlemen’s agreement 
between librarians tactfully to persuade 
their committees to purchase them. . . I 
believe you could help journals to sur- 
vive, the disappearance of which would 
be a grave calamity. More, I am con- 
vinced that the wider the scale upon 
which you offer this assistance to 
scholarship, the more amply you will 
fulfil the spirit of your vocation. 

I began by remarking that we live 
in an age notable for the intensity with 
which accepted values are being revised. 
My own inference from that revision 
is the importance for this association of 
emphasizing its adherence to the ideal 
of intellectual freedom. I do not need 
to advert to the political dangers which 
threaten it. But I am anxious that a 
body such as yours should not fail to 
note the presence of other dangers, not 
less subtle. Only a few weeks ago, and 
after it had been published for several 
years, Mr. James Hanley’s Boy was 
prosecuted as an obscene work, and 
its publisher was heavily fined. It was a 
scandalous prosecution, which only an 
ignorant police authority could have 
undertaken, and the penalty inflicted was 
so severe that only the Seditious Libel 
Act prevents me from commenting on 
it as I should wish. It must be linked 
up with the hounding of D. H. Law- 
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rence’s works, the censorship upon Mr. 
Joyce’s Ulysses, and a dozen or more 
equal abominations. Where action of 
this kind is attempted, it sets an infec- 
tious example. The world is full of one 
idea’d fanatics who want to make their 
petty standards the measure of our free- 
dom. They are a menace to civilization 
because they seek to stereotype belief 
by persecution. The only difference be- 
tween them and the old Inquisitor is in 
the object of their persecution. The evil 
spirit itself endures. 


Culture and Freedom 


I would gravely plead with you that 
in the fight against this spirit your asso- 
ciation should be in the forefront. Your 
essential task is the guardianship of 
culture. But the inner essence of culture 
is freedom; its life-blood is security. 
Unless, when it is attacked, you are 
prepared, as librarians, to leap to its 
defence, its hope is poor indeed. No 
one now defends the imprisonment of 
Galileo, the burning of Bruno, the ex- 
communication of Spinoza. Few civil- 
ized men defend the Index. Fewer still 
sympathize with the effort to prohibit 
men from reading the works of Voltaire 
and Paine. Yet the spirit that did all 
these things is abroad amongst us. 
Unless we fight it now, unless we are 
vigilant against its habits on every occa- 
sion that it rears its head, it will grow 
and spread by our indifference. Its pro- 
tagonists will tell you that they care for 
liberty; it is license only they are con- 
cerned to suppress. You will find that 
hoary lie impaled in Bentham’s Book of 
Fallacies and I will not repeat his sting- 
ing sentences. Only realize that if the 
power to suppress books had been 
entrusted even to the most competent 
authorities of any age, the result would 
have been merely to stereotype errors 
that we now admit to have been mon- 
strous. Do not let us be ashamed to 
be the advocates of freedom. The libra- 
rian is in charge of the tradition of 
civilized man. He is required by his 
office to be militant about its rights. 
He is, as Heine said, a soldier in the 
liberation war of humanity. Let him 
earn his reward for valor in that noblest 
of all conflicts. 











Huckleberry Finn is Fifty Years Old— 
Yes; But is He Respectable? 


By Asa Don Dickinson* 


Pirty years ago Mark Twain pub- 

lished his masterpiece, -Huckleberry 
Finn. Well worthy of commemoration 
is this anniversary for oftener than any 
rival save The Scarlet Letter has his 
Odyssey of the Mississippi been hailed 
as the Great American novel. 

The book was begun in 1876 at Quarry 
Farm near Elmira, N. Y., when the 
author was in the flower of his age and 
at the height of his literary productivity. 
But with half the story written he could 
only say, “I like it only tolerably well, 
as far as I have gone, and may possibly 
pigeonhole or burn the manuscript when 
it is doné.” The time was not ripe; his 
inspiration failed entirely and the tale 
was put aside for years. The writing of 
The Prince and the Pauper and A Tramp 
Abroad engrossed him till 1880 when 
Huck once more unsuccessfully claimed 
his attention. It was a real steamboat 
voyage in 1882, preliminary to writing 
Life on the Mississippi, that brought 
Clemens’s mind back to the glamorous 
river and revived in him the youthful 
enthusiasm of his pilot days. 

In 1883 he resumed work on the old 
manuscript and now at last found him- 
self writing with unexampled zest. In a 
letter to Howells (August 22, 1883) he 
says, “I have written eight or nine 
hundred manuscript pages in such a 
brief space of time that I mustn’t name 
the number of days; I shouldn't believe 
it myself, and of course couldn’t expect 
you to. I used to restrict myself to four 
or five hours a day and five days in the 
week, but this time I have wrought from 
breakfast to 5:15 p.m. six days in the 
week, and once or twice I smouched a 
Sunday when the boss wasn’t looking. 
Nothing is half so good as literature 
hooked on Sunday, on the sly.” 

By the spring of 1884 the book was 
finished and Mark again wrote Howells: 
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“My days are given to cursings, both 
loud and deep, for I am reading the 
Huck Finn proofs. They don’t make 
a very great many mistakes, but those 
that do occur are of a nature to make 
a man swear his teeth loose.” Howells 
offered to help with the proofs for the 
fun of reading the story. Clemens was 
equally astonished and delighted. “If 
you mean it, old man—if you are in 
earnest—proceed in God’s name. . . | 
can’t conceive of a rational man de- 
liberately piling such an atrocious job 
upon himself. But if there be such a 
man, and you be that man, pile it on. 
The proof-reading of The Prince and 
the Pauper cost me the last shreds of 
my religion.” 

Huck Finn is of course a sequel to 
his former success, Tom Sawyer. Its 
hero, the town drunkard’s sun, is one of 
the principal characters in the earlier 
book. If we had had no Tom Sawyer 
we should have had no Huckleberry 
Finn. But during the years between the 
two stories the creator of Tom and Huck 
had grown older and wiser and mellower. 
He had watched and loved his own chil- 
dren growing up around him. Tom 
Sawyer is the more exciting tale and 
remains the boys’ favorite. Externally, 
Huck is just as lazy and ignorant and 
untruthful and uncouth in the later story 
as in the earlier one. But it is in the 
later yarn that we are for the first time 
made to recognize and to love him for 
the essential sincerity and integrity and 
faithfulness that underlie all his surface 
“orneriness.” 

Consider that time of soul-searching 
towards the end of the story—it is no 
irreverence to call it Huck’s Gethsemane 
—after he finally makes up his mind that 
it is his plain Christian duty to betray 
his old comrade Jim and to inform his 
owner of his whereabouts : 











Mark Twain in the East 


cA page of pictures in honor of 
Mark Twain’s hundredth birthday 
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ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Octagonal studio in which 
Mark Twain wrote his books 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Farm where Mark Twain spent his summers. The studio 
is on the hill above the farmhouse 


NEW YORK CITY 
House on Fifth Avenue at 
Ninth Street, where Mark 
HARTFORD, CONN. swam Sve see 
Mark Twain's home for seventeen 
years (1874-91), now a Mark Twain 

Memorial 


REDDING, CONN. 


‘‘Stormfield,"” Mark Twain’s last home, where 
he died April 21, 1910. The house burned down 
several years ago 


ELMIRA—Mark Twain’s grave 
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“It was astonishing, the way I felt 
as light as a feather, right straight off, 
and my troubles all gone. So I got a 
piece of paper and a pencil, all glad and 
excited, and set down and wrote: 

“Miss Watson your runaway nigger 
Jim is down here two mile below Pikes- 
ville and Mr. Phelps has got him and 
he will give him up for the reward if 
you send. Huck Finn. 

“I felt good and all washed clean of 
sin for the first time I had ever felt so 
in my life, and I knowed I could pray 
now. But I didn’t do it straight off, but 
laid the paper down and set there think- 
ing—thinking how good it was all this 
happened so, and how near I come to 
being lost and going to hell. And went 
on thinking. And got to thinking over 
our trip down the river; and I see Jim 
before me, all the time, in the day, and 
in the night-time, sometimes moonlight, 
sometimes storms, and we floating along, 
talking, and singing, and laughing. But 
somehow I couldn’t seem to strike no 
places to harden me against him, but 
only the other kind. I’d see him standing 
my watch on top of his’n, stead of call- 
ing me, so I could go on sleeping; and 
see him how glad he was when I come 
back out of the fog; and when I come to 
him again in the swamp, up there where 
the feud was; and such-like times; and 
would always call me honey, and pet 
me, and do everything he could think of 
for me, and how good he always was; 
and at last I struck the time I saved 
him by telling the men we had small- 
pox aboard, and he was so grateful, and 
said I was the best friend old Jim ever 
had in the world, and the only one he’s 
got now; and then I happened to look 
around, and see that paper. 

“It was a close place. I took it up, 
and held it in my hand. I was a 
trembling, because I’d got to decide, for- 
ever, betwixt two things, and I knowed 
it. I studied a minute, sort of holding 
my breath, and then says to myself: 

““All right, then, I'll go to hell’—and 
tore it up.” 

The honor of being the original Huck 
has been claimed for more than one of 
Sam Clemens’ boyhood friends in Han- 
nibal, Missouri. But Mark has explicitly 
stated that Huck is an exact portrait 
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of Tom Blankenship, son of the Hanni- 
bal town drunkard. (“He was ignorant, 
unwashed, insufficiently fed; but he had 
as good a heart as ever any boy had... / 
He was the only really independent 
person—boy or man—in the community, 
and by consequence he was tranquilly 
and continuously happy and was envied 
by all the rest of us.” It may be noted 
that in later life Blankenship became a 
respected citizen of Montana and a jus- 
tice of the peace. What would Miss 
Watson say to that? 

From his fourth to his twelfth year 
little Sam Clemens spent his summers 
at the farm of his uncle, John A. 
Quarles, near Florida, Missouri. This 
became the Phelps farm in Huckleberry 
Finn. “I moved it down to Arkansas,” 
he tells us. “It was all of six hundred 
miles, but it was no trouble; it was not 
a very large farm—five hundred acres, 
perhaps—but I could have done it if it 
had been twice as large. And as for 
the morality of it, I cared nothing for 
that; 1 would move a state if the exigen- 
cies of literature required it.” 

On this farm Mark made the acquaint- 
ance of “Uncle Dan’l,” the original of 
Jim. He was “a middle-aged slave whose 
head was the best one in the Negro 
quarters, whose sympathies were wide 
and warm, and whose heart was honest 
and simple and knew no guile.” 

There can be no doubt that Clemens 
wrote the stories of Huck and Tom not 
primarily for the edification of youth, 
but rather to please himself, and inci- 
dentally to earn a living. At the same 
time he was a good wholesome man, a 
lover of children, and the father of a 
family. When squeamish librarians, as 
they did now and then, saw in him a 
corrupter of youth, and excluded his 
books from their children’s collections, 
Mark did not like it. His feelings were 
hurt. Were not his books much less 
outrageous than this gentle wild man 
would naturally have written them? Had 
he not, raging but dutiful, always sub- 
mitted them to the home censor? Listen 
to his little daughter, Susy : 

“Ever since papa and mama were 
married papa has written his books and 
then taken them to mama in manu- 
script, and she has expergated (sic) 
them. Papa read Huckleberry Finn to 
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us. . . He would leave parts of it with 
mama to expergate, while he went off 
to the study to work, and sometimes 
Clara and I would be sitting with mama 
while she was looking the manuscript 
over, and I remember so well, with what 
pangs of regret we used to see her turn 
down the leaves of the pages, which 
meant that some delightfully terrible 
part must be scratched out.” 


Poor Mark! Was ever roaring lion 
so forced to content himself with a diet 
of prunes and prisms? 


The Banishment of Huck 


In 1905 I attended a meeting of chil- 
dren’s librarians in Brooklyn and—be- 
cause of my own great love and admira- 
tion for Huck—begged that he be 
allowed a place on the shelves of the 
children’s rooms. It was no use. The 
good ladies assured me in effect that 
Huck was a deceitful boy; that he not 
only itched but scratched; and that he 
said sweat when he should have said 
perspiration. But my fervor amused 
them and they graciously gave me per- 
mission to plead his cause again at a 
later meeting if I wanted to. In des- 
peration I wrote Mr. Clemens for help 
and promptly received the following 


reply: 
Dear Sir: 


I am greatly troubled by what you say. I 
wrote Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn for 
adults exclusively, and it always distresses me 
when I find that boys and girls have been 
allowed access to them. The mind that be- 
comes soiled in youth can never again be 
washed clean; I know this by my own ex- 
perience, and to this day I cherish an unap- 
peasable bitterness agaiist the unfaithful 
guardians of my young life, who not only 
permitted but compelled me to read an unex- 
purgated Bible through before I was 15 years 
old. None can do that and ever draw a clean 
sweet breath again this side of the grave. 
Ask that young lady—she will tell you so. 

Most honestly do I wish I could say a 
softening word or two in defence of Huck’s 
character, since you wish it, but really in my 
opinior, -it is no better than God’s (in the 
Ahab | chapter and 97 others) and those of 
Solomon, David, Satan, and the rest of the 
sacred, brotherhood. 

If there is an unexpurgated in -the Chil- 
dren’s Department, won't you please help that 
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young woman remove Huck and Tom from 
that questionable companionship ? 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) S. L. Clemens. 


I shall not show your letter to anyone—it is 
safe with me. 


I was very young and very naive in 
those days and this letter astonished and 
puzzled me not a little. I can see now 
that he wrote and mailed it on the spur 
of the moment when—as always—he 
was angry as well as hurt at the Nice- 
Nellieism of the lady librarians. They 
were easily shocked, it seemed. Well, 
then, he would say a few things that 
would shock them good and plenty. The 
Censor, alas, had been dead and gone 
for many a year and he was just a sen- 
sitive old man, lonely in the midst of a 
world’s adulation. 


The day for the second meeting came 
and, with many misgivings, I read 
Mark’s letter. Needless to say, it flut- 
tered the library dovecotes not a little, 
and all agreed that silence was golden. 
Mark Twain’s name had a _ publicity 
value in those days only comparable to 
Roosevelt's in this. Public interest in 
his lightest word was unbounded and 
as uncontrollable as a prairie fire. 

Let him tell what followed in his own 
words. 


“Four months drifted tranquilly by. 
Then there was music. [Some journalist 
had at last got wind of the letter.] 
There came a freshet of newspaper re- 
porters and they besieged my secretary 
all day. Of course I was in bed. I am 
always in bed. She barred the stairs 
against them. They were bound to see 
me, if only for a moment, but none of 
them got by her guard. They said a 
report had sprung up that I had written 
a letter some months before to the 
Brooklyn Public Library; that according 
to that report the letter was pungent 
and valuable, and they wanted a copy 
of it. They said the head officials of 
the Brooklyn Library declared that they 
had never seen the letter and that they 
had never heard of it until the reporters 
came and asked for it. I judged by this 
that my man—who was not in the head 
library, but in a branch of it—was keep- 
ing his secret all right, and I believed 
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he could be trusted to continue to keep 
that secret, for his own sake as well as 
mine. That letter would be a bomb- 
shell for me if it got out—but it would 
hoist him, too. So I felt pretty con- 
fident that for his own sake, if for no 
other, he would protect me. 

“My secretary had a hard day of it, 
but I had a most enjoyable one. She 
never allowed any reporter to get an 
idea of the nature of the letter; she 
smoothed all those young fellows. down 
and sent them away empty. 

“They renewed the assault next day, 
but I told her to never mind—human 
nature would win the victory for us. 
There would be an earthquake some- 
where; or’ a municipal upheaval here, 
or a threat of war in Europe—something 
would be sure to happen in the way of 
a big excitement that would call the 
boys away from No. 21 Fifth Avenue 
for twenty-four hours, and that would 
answer every purpose; they wouldn't 
think of that letter again, and we should 
have peace. 

“I knew the reporters would get on 
the right track very soon, so | wrote 
Mr. Dickinson and warned him to keep 
his mouth hermetically sealed.” 


Indeed Mark seemed even more badly 
scared than I was at all this excitement. 
He had kept no copy of his letter, prob- 
ably, remembered only that “Liddy” 
certainly would not have liked it, and 
that he had been good and mad when he 
wrote it. From his own past perfofman- 
ces he feared it might be even more 
outrageous than it actually was. So he 
put a special delivery stamp on his 
second letter to me. “Be wise as a 
serpent and wary as a dove!” he wrote. 
“The newspaper boys want that letter- 
don’t you let them get hold of it. They 
say you refuse to let them see it without 
my consent. Keep on refusing, and [’ll 
take care of this end of the line.” 

I sent him a re-assuring reply, ex- 
plained that Tom and Huck had never 
been and would never be thrown out of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, that they 
were to be found on open shelves among 
adult fiction, that any child was free 
to. seek them there if he chose, and that 
I was looking forward to seeing him at a 
public meeting the next evening. In his 
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Autobiography he concludes his account 
of the incident as follows: 

“I saw him at the Waldorf the next 
night, where Choate and I made our 
public appeal in behalf of the blind, and 
found him to be a very pleasant and 
safe and satisfactory man. I think 
the incident is closed. . . When people 
let Huck alone he goes peacefully along, 
damaging a few children here and there 
and yonder, but there will be plenty of 
children in heaven without those, so it 
is no great matter. It is only when well- 
meaning people expose him that he gets 
his real chance to do harm. Tempor- 
arily, then, he spreads havoc all around 
in the nurseries and no doubt does 
prodigious harm while he has his chance: 
By and by, let us hope, people that really 
have the best interests of the rising 
generation at heart will become wise 
and not stir Huck up.” 





Library Has Quadruplets 


To the Editor: 

Our library staff greatly enjoyed the story 
of Pat, the library cat. He was handsome, 
and I am sure that even my dog-loving na- 
ture could not have resisted him. 

Our library was adopted by an intelligent- 
looking grey and white tabby cat this winter, 
and, try as we would, we could not shake 
her determination to become a library cat. 
We even had the janitor carry her down the 
street in the hope that she might be attracted 
to another home, but the cat came back. 
And one cold, rainy morning she slipped 
into the library, where she presented us with 
a family of four kittens in a dark aisle of 
the stack room. Imagine our consternation! 

Finally, in desperation, we called in a 
friendly reporter, who wrote a sob story 
about our homeless cats under the caption 
LIBRARY HAS QUADRUPLETS—and we made the 
front page of our evening paper. All in all, 
our unwanted cat brought us the best 
publicity of the year. Still, no one offered 
her a home. 

At last the Sheldon Reese Elevator Com- 
pany needed another mouser—and we joyous- 
ly packed the kittens into a basket, carried 
the cat up the stairs, where we turned all 
over to the waiting men. 

After this experience, I 
heartedly recommend cats to 
libraries to cats. 


DoroTHEA HEINS, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
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A Social Responsibility of Librarians 


By Harold F. Brigham* 


LEGISLATION at Washington brings 

out into the open the responsibility 
of libraries to arrange for the retirement 
of superannuated employes. A national 
retirement plan is established under the 
Social Security Law that will provide 
retirement benefits to about half of the 
gainfully occupied persons in the United 
States, but this plan does not cover 
library employes. In fact, it excepts 
from coverage service for a state or 
political subdivision of a state and for 
a “community chest, fund, or foundation, 
organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes, or for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual.” 

While a ruling may be necessary with 
reference to service for some libraries, 
it seems probable that the intent was to 
except all such service unless the library 
is conducted for profit. 

Heretofore, retirement plans have been 
looked upon somewhat as luxuries—very 
commendable and desirable things to 
have but by no means necessities. It 
seems probable that national efforts to 
promote social security will change all 
this. The Social Security Law and the 
Railroad Retirement Law together will 
result in modest but certain old age in- 
comes for all persons engaged in com- 
merce and industry. Similar provision 
has already been made for civil service 
employes of the United States and for 
employes of many of our leading cities 
and states. 

With these facts in mind, a library or 
a church or a school or college will prob- 
ably be unable to obtain and hold de- 
sirable employes over a period of years 
unless it falls in line by arranging for 
retirement of superannuated employes 
thru provision of retirement benefits 
that it helps to support. And, of course, 
aside from this problem of the quality 
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A.L.A. RETIREMENT PLAN 


of employes, it will hardly be desirable 
for institutions that have stood for the 
highest ideals to be less liberal in their 
treatment of employes than is required 
by our national government of industrial 
employers. (So much for the respon- 
sibility. Now for the unusual opportun- 
ity to meet it.) oe, 

The American Library Association has 
been interested in this problem for a 
number of years and three years ago it 
contracted with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company to underwrite a re- 
tirement plan in which membership is 
open to all library employes. At present 
more than four hundred librarians have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. 
Most of these have acted as individuals, 
but the plan was so written as to enable 

(Continued on last page) 


* Chairman, A.L.A. Committee on Annuities and Pensions, 
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Books and Bacteria 
By A. L. Orenstein* 


CAN books, like their human sponsors, 

contract diseases and serve as active 
fomites, or to use a more familiar term, 
carriers of contagious bacteria, thus 
making themselves excellent candidates 
for euthanasia thru their anti-social con- 
duct? The question has agitated medical 
men for centuries, and truth to tell, 
still remains distinctly controversial in 
status. 


The chief unknown factor in the prob- 
lem apparently is to be found in the 
lack of scientific knowledge regarding 
the life tenacity of filtrable viruses and 
morphologic changes in bacteria, espe- 
cially spore-bearing bacteria. Neverthe- 
less we find the best authorities concur- 
ring in the opinion that books used by 
patients suffering from a communicable 
disease due to spore-forming organisms, 
such as anthrax, should be destroyed. 
Smallpox and leprosy are also included 
in this classification. 


A welcome note of cheer comes from 
Dr. M. J. Rosenau, when he asserts in 
his book, Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, that the danger of infection 
from books is much exaggerated. “It has 
not been demonstrated scientifically nor 
statistically that library workers are 
more susceptible to infections than the 
general population altho they handle 
books that have come from homes that 
are infected,” is his conclusion. 

In an interesting series of experiments 
reported to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation by Dr. H. E. Smiley, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and published in 
the Rhode Island Medical Journal of 
January 1933, he found that, “a safe 
general rule appears to be that books 
not grossly contaminated, if left un- 
touched in a warm room for a few 
months are not capable of transmitting 
infection.” However, it must be re- 
marked that Dr. Smiley did not include 
in his experiments a study of spore- 
bearing bacteria, the bogey of the pro- 
fession. 


The successful method used by the 
large public libraries for the non spore- 
bearing, infectious diseases, where books 
have been in actual contact with a 
patient, usually includes the use of a 
blower (such as is attached to a vacuum 
cleaner), and exposure to sunlight and 
fresh air for forty-eight hours, followed 
by three months of dry storage. This 
procedure is generally deemed amply 
sufficient to reduce the hapless bacteria 
to a moribund state. In the cases of the 
less serious diseases such as whooping 
cough, chicken-pox, measles and mumps, 
the use of the blower and the forty-eight 
hour exposure to fresh air and sunlight 
is considered sufficient disinfection. 
Medical men agree that the absence of 
moisture works a distinct hardship upon 
non spore-bearing bacteria, hence the 
dry storage period after exposure to 
sun and air effectually devitalizes belli- 
cose bacteria. 

Formaldehyde has been found in prac- 
tice to be much more effective in its 
assault upon the nostrils than upon bac- 
teria in books, and the use of intense 
heat, of course, will quickly make a 
valetudinarian of the most strongly 
bound book. 


Recapitulating the status of the book 
contagion controversy, the available 
facts seem to indicate the acceptance 
of the following general points: 


(1) That altho the medical profession be- 
lieves that the danger involved in the handling 
of such books is often exaggerated, it is 
equally illogical to underestimate the possibili- 
ties. 

(2) That with the exception of books in 
contact with communicable disease which 
arises from spore-bearing bacteria or unknown 
viruses, such as anthrax, smallpox and leprosy, 
those which have been in contact with ordinary 
communicable diseases can be rendered com- 
pletely innocuous by the use of the blower, 
exposure to sunlight and air for forty-eight 
hours, and three months dry storage. 

(3 That library workers are not more 
susceptible to infections than the general 
population altho they handle books coming 
from quarantined homes, prosit! 


* Librarian, U.S. Penitentiary Annex, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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Free Reading in Junior High School 


By Lois Merrill Griffin* 


“To. feed the mind of youth—this love of 
literature 1s, from every point of view, the 
best training with which we can send our 
boys and girls out into the world.”—William 
DeWitt Hyde 


SCHOOL library is not a new or 

an unusual blessing to find in a 
grade school or in a junior or senior 
high school. It is considered a neces- 
sary part of school equipment. The 
study of literature has long been an 
important part of a standard course of 
study in English thruout the entire cur- 
riculum. Both the libraries and this 
formal study of literature have had as 
one of their aims the introduction of 
children to the fascinating world of 
books. Both have, in a measure, suc- 
ceeded in the fulfillment of that aim, 
but in most schools there has been an 
appallingly large number of children 
who have read only when required to 
read. The pressure used in forcing them 
to read has destroyed much of their 
joy and natural interest in reading and 
has made it drudgery. 


The establishment of “Literature Ap- 
preciation” in grade schools and of 
“Free Reading” in Junior High School 
has been Little Rock’s attempt to get 
children into the habit of reading for 
pure enjoyment. The idea originated 
in the mind of the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. R. C. Hall and so far as 
we know the plan is unique. One room 
is provided for this department in each 
building, equipped and organized like 
any school library and with a teacher 
whose duty it is to direct the children 
and the room activities toward this goal 
of enjoyment of books and love for 
worthwhile reading. The pupil is pro- 
vided with desirable reading material and 
the opportunity to read enjoyably and 
comfortably. Every pupil from the 
fourth grade thru the junior high school 
is scheduled regularly for a daily period 
in this room (except ninth grade pupils, 
who read three days per week) and 


encouraged to read whatever he wishes 
to read. There is no required reading, 
there are no tedious, tiresome, and joy- 
destroying book reports. The pupil’s 
only task is to read what he chooses to 
read for his own satisfaction. 

Grade schools have used ten minutes 
of their period to introduce new books 
and to arouse interest in authors, chil- 
dren’s classics, poetry, and other things 
of value in the world of books. Games, 
contests, talks, little playlets, dramatiza- 
tions original poems, and reading selec- 
tions from books are some of the means 
used in this group guidance. The rest 
of the period is used by the children in 
the silent reading of their books. 

The plan in use in the junior high 
schools is the outgrowth of the grade 
school experiences and of preliminary 
experiments in junior high school. Free 
reading rooms are large. Pupil enroll- 
ment per period varies from 75 to 140, 
the variations are due to the three period 
per week schedules of the 9B’s and 
9A’s. The day is eight periods long. 

Room routine has been carefully or- 
ganized. Mimeographed direction sheets 
are distributed to all pupils at the be- 
ginning of the term and are given to 
new pupils as they enter. These sheets 
give instructions in the use of the read- 
ing record cards, book cards, book 
marks, duties of monitors, and shelf 
arrangement of books with explanation 
of non-fiction numbers. 


The Record Card 


Each child keeps a record of the 
books he reads on his reading record 
card. Each term the new card is stapled 
onto the old card so that the record is 
cumulative. Monitors distribute cards 
at the beginning of the period, check 
absentees, then collect the cards at the 
end of the period. At the top of the 
reading record card is the pupil’s name, 
home group number, reading period, and 


* Director of Free Reading, East Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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days of the week he is in the reading 
room. The rest of the card is divided 
into four columns—author, title, read 
all or part, and remarks. 

Book cards are kept in the book 
pocket in the front of the book. The 
top of the card is filled out according 
to regulation library usage. The rest 
of the card is divided into three columns 
—period, name, and days. In the period 
column the child writes the number of 
his reading period, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8. 
On the same line but in the second 
column he writes his name, and in the 
third column the days he reads. Filling 
out the book card in this manner re- 
serves the book for him until he 
scratches thru his name and period, then 
the book is available for other readers. 

Each period has its own special color 
book mark. Ordinary construction 
paper, cut in narrow strips, has been 
most satisfactory and quite economical. 

As the pupil comes into the room at 
the beginning of the period he gets his 
book from the shelves and goes on to 
his seat. The monitor bell ringing for 
traffic monitors to go to their posts one 
minute before the period ends is the 
signal to replace books on the shelves. 
The children are at their seats reading 
within two to three minutes after the 
period begins. Anytime a child wishes, 
he may return a book to the shelves 
and select another book, browsing as he 
chooses. Considering the large number 
of children handling books, a surpris- 
ingly small number of books is mis- 
placed. During the day shelf monitors 
check the shelves, replacing any books 
they find out of position. 

In general, only one copy of a book 
is bought in order that the shelves may 
contain as much variety as possible. 
Actual experience has shown that two 
copies will be read by more children 
than six copies. That would not be pos- 
sible in a regular library where books 
are checked out, but it is possible in the 
free reading room where books are not 
checked out and where the book is on 
the shelf unless it is actually being read. 

Very few books are lost or stolen and 
almost loving care is given them. The 
morale of the student body has been 
developed and encouraged and they are 
very proud of their reading room. A 
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book repair monitor is on duty each 
period and when a pupil finds a book 
that needs mending, quite often he brings 
it to the repair desk, gets the supplies, 
and mends it. Some of this mending is 
poorly done, but a child who mends a 
book is more careful than one who is 
never given that chance, so all of them 
are encouraged to mend if they want to. 
The children also help clean books, 
paint, re-letter, lacquer, and otherwise 
share in keeping books in good condi- 
tion. In three years of experience, only 
two pupils have refused to help when 
asked and at least seven hundred dif- 
ferent children have actively helped. 
There are always more volunteers than 
there are jobs. 

To watch the children’s choice of 
books is fascinating. It is astonishing 
how little supervision is necessary to 
keep the reading well-balanced. The 
children make no distinction between 
fiction and non-fiction. If the book is 
interesting it will be read, regardless of 
its classification, and without undue 
pressure from any instructor. Guidance 
is attempted only when the reading 
record card strongly indicates the need, 
or when the child comes to the director 
and specifically asks for suggestions. In 
that case, the director usually lists three 
or more desirable books so that the 
child will develop selection ability. No 
director hesitates to suggest if she feels 
that suggestions are needed, but many 
problems if left alone, or given only the 
minimum of attention, tend to solve 
themselves, particularly problems of 
narrowed interest. 

The children who are hardest to work 
with are the indifferent ones—the ones 
who seem to have no definite likes but 
plenty of dislikes. They are the kind 
who read part of a book and mark it 
“good.” Their reading record card helps 
to locate them and they are the one 
group that requires much guidance and 
that guidance carefully planned. 

About 1 per cent of the entire enroll- 
ment actively do not like to read. Some 
of them are physically defective, some 
are mentally handicapped, and some have 
not had their reading taste developed. 
When the purpose of free reading is 
explained to them and discussed with 
them, they do not often resent being 
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in the room and usually they will 
honestly try to find an interest in some 
kind of book. 

This plan has been much more satis- 
factory than having both reference and 
recreational reading in one room. The 
pupil can secure only reference and 
special reading books in the library study 
hall, and reference work is never re- 
quired in the free reading room. By 
this arrangement the child gets the de- 
sired broadening of his curricular sub- 
jects and in addition gets a chance to 
follow his own inclinations and develop 
individual interests. If class work leads 
to some special interest he can “follow 
up” in his free reading, and the fact 
that it is voluntary gives him a better 
attitude and a pride in his accomplish- 
ment that is never secured by required 
assignments. On request from the class- 
room teacher books are transferred from 
the free reading room to a classroom 
or the library study hall as long as 
needed for any special report or project. 

Free reading has not solved the prob- 
lem of the excessive reader. It does 
satisfy the hunger for good books, and 
its regularity has a tendency to decrease 
the abnormal book appetite of the pupil 
who lacks a literary balance. 

The free reading room is noisy at the 
beginning and the end of the period. At 
the beginning of the period pupils like 
to help someone else find a book. As 
soon as they start reading they resent 
anything that disturbs them. They dis- 
like even the briefest of official an- 
nouncements. At the end of the period 
they like to discuss what they have read 
and to talk to their neighbors about 
school happenings. Several so-called 
“bad” pupils are apparently happy in 
the reading room and many are eager 
and intelligent readers. Some of them 
are still trouble makers, for the reading 
room, in spite of its popularity, is not 
yet a cure-all. 

The attitude of classroom teachers 
toward free reading is as varied as the 
personalities of the teachers. Some of 
them are highly favorable, some are 
indifferent, only a very few have op- 
posed the plan as it now exists. Most 
of them think it a good plan if the 
children would only read more books on 
their particular subject. 
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Probably the greatest defect in the 
present system is the lack of premium 
placed on quality reading. Individual 
approbation is given, but there is no 
group recognition given to the discrim- 
inating pupil who reads with a purpose 
and who gives at least part of his time 
to the classics and the more difficult 
books that are within his range of com- 
prehension. Some scheme should be 
evolved that would give group recogni- 
tion of his achievement, something that 
would be an incentive toward improve- 
ment in reading. This plan, to be suc- 
cessful, must not be tedious nor burden- 
some, it must not destroy the beneficial 
relaxation of the present plan. 

The most fascinating part of the 
work of the director of free reading is 
its many angles of development and the 
individual character development that 
constantly goes on in the room. Would- 
be poets; a burly football player who 
hesitatingly confided that the only kind 
of books he really liked were “baby 
books—fairy stories and things like 
that”; two of the school bad boys plan- 
ning a shack to build on a vacant lot; 
club program chairmen in search of 
ideas; a little girl who didn’t want to 
read anything except “sad” books; and 
the muddy-faced boy who volunteered 
that he didn’t like to read, but now that 
he’d found out how interesting books 
could be he just loved reading, are a 
part of the regular day’s work, and pro- 
voke much thought and a satisfaction 
in a good work going on. 

The attitude toward free reading of 
the junior high school pupils themselves 
is most enlightening. In a recent ques- 
tionnaire in which 60 pupils took part, 
750 said that they enjoyed free reading, 
8 said they did not enjoy free reading 
and 2 said they enjoyed reading but that 
reading gave them the headache. Three 
of those eight pupils were out-of-the- 
city pupils who had been in the school 
less than half of one semester, three 
others have an I. Q. that would show 
grade placement of about the 5B grade, 
another is more than five years over age 
and has been out of school for some 
time, back in now because of lack of 
employment due to the depression. The 
remaining pupil has been in the school 
only one term and comes from a broken 
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FREE READING ROOM, EAST SIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


home, and is a problem everywhere. In 
answer to the question, “Do you think 
that the time spent in free reading is 
time well spent?” 748 said yes, ten said 
no, and two of them were undecided. 
(Six of the ten who think the time not 
well spent belonged to the group who 
said they did not enjoy free reading). 
This same group when asked what they 
thought should take the place of free 
reading, suggested study hall, eight some 
other subject, and one had no sugges- 
tion. This questionnaire had nothing 
to do with marks of any sort; no pub- 
licity or individual comment was made 
concerning the papers; they were the 
candid opinions of the children, freely 
given. To the fourth question on the 
list “What do you especially like or 
dislike in your free reading period? 
Give any suggestions you may have for 
next year,” full and detailed answers 
were given. The following statements 
are typical of answers given when 
asked why they like free reading: 

“Because I can read in peace here and I 
can’t any place else.” 

“Because it has taught me to like to read.” 

“Tt gives your mind a relief from constant 
talking.” 

“T like free reading because you don’t have 


to make book reports and you can nearly 
always find the kind of book you like.” 


“It offers a rest in the day and makes school 
more enjoyable.” 

“I like it because it is educational in an 
interesting way.” 

“I like it because I like to read books. I 
need the wide vocabulary I get from books. 
It is recreation to me. This is the only time 
I have to read as I work in the morning, 
go to school all day, and study at night.” 

“Because you have nothing to study and 
still learn.” 

“I have no books at home and I like to 
read.” 

“Because there are some swell books here 
and I like to read GOOD books.” 

“I don’t like free reading because the period 
is not long enough.” 

“Because you can learn the things you want 
to and not the things you have to.” 

“It teaches children to entertain themselves 
and not depend on other people for entertain- 
ment.” 

“I learn to read better, I learn new things, 
and when people talk about books they have 
read, I will not be left out of the conversa- 
tion. 

“Just for enjoyment.” 


It is the opinion of those in charge of 
the experiment who have watched it 
closely and carefully, that while free 
reading has not solved all the problems 
in creating a wholesome, sane appetite 
for worthwhile reading it does seem to 
be a significant move in the right direc- 
tion. 








_ Staff Meetings 


By Pearl L Field* 


VER since its organization the Legler 

Branch has held a weekly staff meet- 

ing on Monday from two to three 

o’clock—the only day when the entire 
staff is on duty. 

The meetings were formerly held be- 
hind the loan desk where supervision 
could be given to the adjoining refer- 
ence room, and juvenile department, but 
with the growth of the staff the meetings 
were transferred to the second floor and 
a minimum staff left to run the branch 
for the hour. This duty is scheduled— 
which means that each assistant must 
miss a staff meeting at some time. She 
gets a report, however, for a shorthand 
record of the meeting is made and the 
transposed notes are posted on the staff 
bulletin for all to read. At the end of 
the year a summary is made of all the 
important discussions and decisions. The 
minutes and summary are pasted in a 
book to become a permanent record. 
Each new member of the staff is re- 
quested to read at least the summaries 
to acquaint herself with the various 
methods and regulations decided upon at 
these staff meetings. 

A formal program is prepared by the 
Branch Librarian early in the summer 
from suggestions offered by the staff 
at the last meeting in June. The pro- 
gram is posted on the staff board so that 
those who have assigned work to do 
have plenty of time to prepare. The 
program always opens with a business 
meeting at which p!ans for the year, new 
business, such as new rules and regula- 
tions and branch problems are talked 
over. At these business meetings each 
member of the staff is invited to present 
her problems for informal discussion. 
Each one of the staff is called upon and 
is given the opportunity to introduce 
any subject of general interest to the 
group. It is an open forum. Many happy 
suggestions have been made for the 
betterment of the service and many small 
matters containing possibilities for future 
staff upsets have been worked out. Bring- 


ing out into the open minor irritations 
or misunderstandings between staff mem- 
bers or departments, before they grow 
into major problems, has melted the 
difficulties away. For this reason alone 
the staff meetings would justify them- 
selves. They serve to unite the staff and 
they do contribute to a better under- 
standing of the close interrelation of the 
work. Reports of the activities of the 
various departments are made. The 
Branch Librarian eliminates herself as 
much as possible simply acting as a guide 
or arbitrator, altho she takes all assign- 
ments as a regular member of the staff 
and contributes to all activities. The 
program includes a business meeting 
every four or five weeks; however 
urgent business may be brought up at 
any meeting. 

The staff has always followed some 
study course such as “History of book- 
making,” “French literature,” and for 
the past year “Great novels.” Eight 
meetings a year are devoted to the study 
course; as a sample of the type of meet- 
ing a program is listed. Usually the first 
paper of the meeting gives either the his- 
torical or literary background of the 
novel. The two books to be considered 
are Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship, and Maria Edgeworth’s Castle 
Rackrent. The following subjects for 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship are 
presented by different members of the 
staff : 

The “Sturm und Drang” 

Brief review of Goethe’s life 

Brief review of the novel 

Read aloud two selections typical of the 

book 

Read aloud two criticisms of the book 


Ten minute discussion by the staff led by 
one of the members 


and for Castle Rackrent: 


Brief review of Miss Edgeworth’s life 

Brief review of the novel 

Read aloud two selections typical of the 
book 

Read aloud two criticisms of the book 

Ten minute discussion by the staff led by 
one of the members. 


* Librarian, Henry E. Legler Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library. 
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Papers and references prepared for these 
meetings also become a part of the 
permanent file of staff meetings. 
About every four or five weeks one of 
the departments is responsible for the 
meeting which usually takes the form 
of a round table, altho it may be a 
friendly quiz or an actual demonstration. 
The department problems and policies 
are talked over, the head of the depart- 
ment leading the meeting. Each depart- 
ment has a meeting at some time during 
the year. At one juvenile meeting, il- 
lustrators of children’s books were dis- 
cussed, each member of the staff con- 
tributing a short report on one of the 
illustrators whose name she drew. She 
reported about the life of the artist, 
something about his type of work, with 
which publisher he is identified, and 
with what other artist he compares. The 
illustrated books were brought to the 
meeting and passed around as the talks 
were given. This is all done informally 
and the preparation of the work is volun- 
tary ; much can be put upon the prepara- 
tion or little, depending upon the staff 
member’s interest. When the reference 
department has its meetings, it frequently 
saves up some of its most difficult ques- 
tions which are drawn by members of 
the staff who disperse for half an hour 
and then re-assemble, discussing the 
material consulted and the results ob- 
tained. The head of the catalog depart- 
ment or the Magazine Room may decide 
upon a formal test for her meeting. 
Technical questions in cataloging, prob- 
lems in filing, new subject headings to be 
considered, may be presented in the form 
of a quiz. The periodical department 
may ask general questions on the scope, 
editors, or features of some of the maga- 
zines or even ask for reviews from arti- 
cles appearing in recent numbers. The 
questions to these informal examina- 
tions are answered and handed in and 
are marked by the head of the depart- 
ment who may hold a personal confer- 
ence with some members of the staff 
whose answers show a misunderstanding. 
It is all done in the form of a game and 
everyone enters into it in that spirit. 
The marks mean nothing but are self- 
elucidating. The wily mending depart- 
ment sometimes stages a demonstration 
putting books needing repairs aside and 
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The Staff at 


Legler Branch, Chicago 


then asking the assembled staff to per- 
form. The work is supposed to be criti- 
cized and suggestions made as to the 
best way to repair or to assess the 
amount for damages. It is not unusual 
for the department to get many difficult 
mending tasks completed during the 
hour. 

These departmental meetings keep the 
staff informed, alert, and interested. 
There is enough variety to be stimulat- 
ing. If at any meeting a problem is 
presented which needs research and in- 
vestigation a committeé is appointed and 
one meeting near the close of the year 
is devoted to hearing the reports of the 
committees engaged in working out the 
solution. 

Six meetings during the year are de- 
voted to reviewing biographies, which 
happen to be the classification chosen 
for this year. Each member draws a 
short list of subjects from which to 
choose and takes her book from within 
that group. 


Occasionally a staff luncheon is held to 
which a visitor is invited. The visitor 
is someone from the profession who 
gives a short talk about her work or some 
phase of library work. 


Legler Branch having a staff of thirty 
has found it essential to hold these meet- 
ings in order to keep the staff informed. 
At one time during a reduced schedule, 
the meetings “vere temporarily discon- 
tinued, but were resumed again upon 
the insistence of the staff. 

The conferences bring the workers 
closer to one another and unite them in 
furthering a common purpose. 

















The Roving Eye 





“Accepting” Radical Literature 


T is a pleasure to learn of the existence 

of an American public library with a more 
liberal policy regarding “so-called radical 
propaganda literature” than any yet reported 
by me. The library in question is the Wilming- 
ton Institute Free Library of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Here is an institution that seems 
to be applying “the only test we can apply to 
the content of the public library” (Professor 
Harold J. Laski)—namely, “the test of sig- 
nificance.” Pamphlet and periodical literature 
of a controversial nature is not subjected to 
an irrelevant test of literary value or required 
to be printed on high-grade, costly paper, 
thus barring the pamphleteering of the poor; 
“satisfactory recommendations” are not de- 
manded of patrons who wish to read radical 
material. One may complain that only a few 
of the important books by anti-capitalistic 
writers, and apparently no advance-guard 
magazines, are purchased, the bulk of the 
collection being acquired by gifts, but what 
really matters is that a genuine effort is being 
made here to practice tolerance and imparti- 
ality and to cover the whole battle-front of 
opinion. Arthur L. Bailey, the librarian, 
writes: 


Dear Sir: 

I was interested in your article about propa- 
ganda literature in the Wilson Bulletin for 
September. On the whole I agree with it, 
but I wonder if you have interpreted cor- 
rectly Miss Mulheron’s use of the word 
“accept.” 

I do not know what the policy of the Port- 
land Library may be, but I suspect from the 
quotation that you give that it is somewhat 
similar to our own. So far we have not 
excluded any propaganda literature whether 
it related to government, religion, or anything 
else. On the other hand, we buy very little. 
Why should we? True propaganda literature 
is easily obtained. We don’t even have to 
ask for it. Communists, religious sects, 
Theosophists, Rosicrucians, food faddists, pro- 
hibitionists, peace-at-any-price societies, groups 
intensely interested in any particular subject, 
gladly give their propaganda to us. Those 
on the other side also send®us their propa- 
ganda. Socialist literature, pro and con, we 
have to buy. 

Apparently we go a bit farther than Port- 
land does. We don’t examine propaganda 
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to see if it is good literature. We know that 
most of it isn’t. We consider that we have 
no more right to exclude such material be- 
cause it is poorly written than we have to 
exclude it because we don’t believe in it. 
Radical books that have literary value, John 
Strachey’s, for example, we buy. 

Outside of a few technical magazines that 
can antagonize no one, we confine our pur- 
chases of periodicals to those found in the 
Wilson indexes. The periodicals that we re- 
ceive as gifts are greater in number than those 
we buy. 

ArtHur J. Bamey, Librarian 
Wilmington Institute Free Library 
Wilmington, Delaware 


I am happy to find Mr. Bailey in substantial 
agreement with me, despite our difference of 
opinion as to the virtue of relying largely 
or exclusively on gifts for acquiring the work 
of writers opposed to the status quo. Our 
difference is less important than our agree- 
ment that librarians have no right to exclude 
material because they don’t believe in it. 

Let me say, however, that I persist in think- 
ing that the attitude of “acceptance,” with 
its overtone of condescension, is neither vital 
enough nor humble enough for “a soldier in 
the liberation war of humanity” (Dr. Laski’s 
definition of a librarian). I am reminded 
that when Carlyle was informed of Margaret 
Fuller’s transcendental declaration, “I accept 
the universe,” the cantankerous Scot ex- 
ploded, “Damned considerate of her!” It is, 
indeed, damned considerate of librarians to 
accept the literature that speaks, or tries to 
speak, however inelegantly, for the workers of 
the world. Naturally, I am not recommending 
the purchase of material that can be had for 
nothing; but the library must have the best 
in print, even the best propaganda, and my 
observation is that little of the best is given 
away. Free material may supplement a well- 
rounded collection, but it can hardly be its 
foundation. 

This problem of acquisition, after all, is 
only half the story. As Dr. Laski remarks, 
“The library’s business is not the collection 
of books but their circulation. Every 
home in this country into which there is not 
a constant flow of books represents a failure 
of the public library system. . . . We relate 
the library to the school and adult classes. 
Have we sought, in any adequate way, to 
relate them to the shops and factories?” 
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The real opportunity for the library lies 
in making our civilization (so complex—in 
many ways so cruel) understandable to the 
least of us. There are many theories of con- 
temporary society, many isms, many panaceas. 
Each of these, however great its margin of 
error may be, serves to throw some light on 
the world we live in. Who dares openly ques- 
tion that we need all the light we can get? 
The real enemies of society are those who 
stand between us and the sun. 

In his much-discussed Inaugural Address 
at the Manchester Conference of the British 
Library Association—an address that we are 
privileged to report for you this month—Dr. 
Laski brilliantly expressed the concept of the 
public library’s function that for some time I 
have been stubbornly trying to convey to you 
in these columns. His paper on “The Uses 
of the Public Library” should be required 
reading for all librarians. 


English and American Humor 


Dear Sir: 


Those “London Street Names” are strange. 
If you'd like a story, anent the old, false 
rumor of the Englishman’s slow wit— 

A long time ago I heard, from a noted 
Philadelphian, the first version, I think, of 
the celebrated anecdote that runs somewhat 
as follows: A gentleman was walking home 
very late one night, along a Philadelphia 
street, when he noticed a man on the other 
side, who was having great difficulty in navi- 
gating, and yet was trying to cross the street, 
and to speak to him. Finally making it, the 
unsteady figure drew itself up formally, by 
the aid of a post, bowed, and said—“Eshcuse 
me, shir,—could you tell me,—ish thish Chest- 
nut Street—or Wenshday ?” 

To prove it a good tale—it was sent to a 
paper, and won a prize. And again, at a 
supper party at my house, where there was 
a very delightful Englishman, (who had never 
showed any slowness in the uptake) the story 
was told again. At which everyone laughed 
appreciatively, except the Britisher. “Ah, 
yes,” said he,—“quite. But is there a Wednes- 
day Street in Philadelphia?” 

Then we did laugh, at him. And with 
humility I confess it, not until I had been in 
London again, and had learned more of the 
“Art of Walking the Streets of London,” 
did I see “Friday Street,” as large as life on 
a corner sign. 

Why mot a Wednesday Street? 

I’m not done yet. Carolyn Wells once 
wrote an article in which she compared 
English and American humor. And she told 
this very same tale (making it Oxford Street, 
I think) as coming from England—to show 
the subtlety of the English sense and taste, as 


opposed to the broad American horse-play 
type. And added, that no American ever 
thought it funny! 
M. E. Crocker, Librarian 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


The Liberal League of Librarians 


The Liberal League of Librarians, my so- 
ciety of the friends of freedom and culture, 
dedicated to eternal vigilance against the spirit 
of obscurantism and suppression, is growing 
by leaps and bounds. In addition to myself, 
the League now consists of an “old stormy 
petrel” from Cleveland, who writes that she 
wishes to be the first to join with me in 
fighting for “freedom to write and freedom 
to find readers,” since “the time has come 
when all liberal thinkers must hang together 
or be lost in the flood of red-baiting medi- 
ocrity.” She has her wish. Now we are two. 
The founder of The Liberal League of Libra- 
rians never was a librarian; the first member 
has not been active on library work for some 
time. At this rate we shall go far. 


Confession 


If I have taught a little child to heed 

The subtle music of the printed page. . . 

The calm delight that comes to those who 
read 

Soft words that know no climate and no 
age. 

If thru the pictures, multi-colored, bright, 

He once transcends a dim reality, 

And finds a world enchanted, full of 
light— 

With silver ships upon an azure sea... 

Then who am I to tell him what is so— 

This little lad who reads there, chin in 
hand... 

Is there some deeper secret that I know? 

No thing remains he does not under- 
stand. . . 

The world is frank and open to a child— 

And that was why he turned the page 
and smiled. 

James Liotta 


The Words Out of Our Mouth 


All honor to Highschool, the new fort- 
nightly for teachers and principals, which in 
its first issue invites its readers to exercise 
full free speech. The editor declares: 

“Call our largest advertiser a crook; call 
Roosevelt a Communist; call Hearst a saint; 
or call the editor a lace-edged cretin 
Voltaire took the words out of our mouth. 
We may not agree with a word you say, but 
we'll defend to the death your right to say it.” 


S.J. K. 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
library publicity, 
acquaint librarians with the efforts and experiments 
of their colleagues in popularizing library services, 
and by criticism and suggestion to help raise the level 
of effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Library 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois.] 


ment, devoted to current 


ONTRARY to the oft quoted aphorism 

of General (Motors) Kettering that the 
best way to kill an idea is to discuss it in 
committee, the A. L. A. Publicity Committee 
in its panel discussions has produced some 
highly interesting and critical data on the 
subject of publicity. At one of its recent 
meetings the question was raised as to whether 
libraries in the future should consider pub- 
licity from the narrow point of view of 
advertising or in the broad sense of the rela- 
tionship of the library to the public. Our 
own point of view would be that there is no 
comparison between library publicity and ad- 
vertising in the narrow sense. The primary 
function of advertising is to sell goods in 
the interests of the manufacturer. The func- 
tion of library publicity is to enlist the sup- 
port of the public in maintaining a service 
whose purpose and benefits go to the people 
themselves. But to return to the Publicity 
Committee’s discussion. It was generally 
agreed by those in attendance at the meeting 
that libraries should aim at a “complete 
understanding of the place of the library 
in society by contacts with organizations, 
public bodies, and individuals.” In plainer 
words, if we are to put across the library as 
a friendly and democratic agency of municipal 
service, we must dispel the illusion of remote 
dignity and cold condescension by which the 
library is so frequently and unfortunately 
identified in the minds of the layman. In a 
few notable instances librarians have been 
strikingly successful in their community rela- 
tions and the results are evident in the support 
which their libraries receive and in the service 
which they render. Personality and the ability 
to inspire confidence in what the library is 
doing go a long way toward securing adequate 
financial support. In the course of a conver- 
sation with a newspaper editor of a city 
which is noted for good library service, we 
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asked him if he were acquainted with the 
librarian in his city. “Know him?” he ex- 
claimed. “Why everybody knows RNP. When- 
ever anything is done around here, he is sure 
to be on hand to show how the library can 
help.” 

Aside from the all important matter of com- 
munity relations, there are still many things 
which the local library may do to awaken 
interest in the library. What we need most 
is some way of telling the people that more 
money for the library means more happiness 
thru recreational reading, more and better 


jobs for those who use the library’s 
vocational resources, and in general, im- 
proved knowledge and a higher level of 


culture in the community. It is unfortunately 
true that a large part of the public is incapable 
of understanding anything deeper than the 
yammerings of Walter Winchell (some col- 
lege should confer on him the~degree of 
Master of the Keyhole), but if an ex-professor 
can sell thousands of copies of an obscure 
book by a word of praise wedged in between 
dog stories and Flanders Fields, then surely 
librarians can work up enough human interest 
in their own services to catch the public’s eye. 
Ernest Elmo Calkins made the pithy remark 
that “If goods were sold by fact and logic, 
Consumers’ Research would be bigger than 
Standard Oil.” But goods are not sold by 
facts and logic nor are the services of libra- 
ries sold by statements of per capita circula- 
tion alone. To be sure, certain libraries have 
demonstrated forcibly what their services 
mean in times of depression, but why wait 
for a financial crisis to enlist community 
support? Spasmodic publicity is the offspring 
of misjudgment and unpreparedness. What 
we need is a smooth-working and continuous 
program of publicity which will develop that 
tradition of public support associated with 
the schools, and which in times of hysterical 
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curtailment of public funds will place the 
library among the indispensables. Library 
publicity must be presented in human, dra- 
matic, and interesting terms. To reach the 
largest audience it must be popularized and 
while this may involve more salesmanship 
than has characterized library publicity here- 
tofore, we have abundant evidence that it 
works and is practiced by our most aristo- 
cratic institutions of higher learning. Finally, 
the publicity program should embrace all 
members of the library staff. To borrow from 
Charles H. Brown: “The younger members 
of the staff especially should be encouraged 
to take part in the (library publicity) cam- 
paign, and thru the library staff all forces in 
the community should be mobilized.” 


COLLATERAL Reapinc: “Adequate library sup- 
port” by Charles H. Brown. A. L. A. 
Bulletin, August 1935. 

Huncu: Bookish publicity is effective. Using 
Compton’s Who Reads What as a guide, 
make an informal study of who reads 
what in your library. The results should 
provide material enough for two or 
three good stories in your local news- 
paper. 


“Diversions in Baker Street’ 


The value of the library bulletin as a 
medium of publicity is unquestioned. This 
may account perhaps for the plethora of 
weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies which 
stream past the chief librarian’s inner sanctum, 
pausing only long enough to receive the 
official pencil check in the upper right hand 
corner of the cover. For quantity is one 
thing and quality another. The publication 
of a library bulletin is not a matter to be 
entered upon lightly or half-heartedly. There 
is likely to be much competition for its atten- 
tion and after all it is not mainly directed 
toward the professional assistant whose mania 
to keep up would lead him to read anything 
pencil-checked by the chief. Unless the bulle- 
tin can command the attention of the general 
public, both in content and in appearance, it 
is not likely to repay the time and money 
put into preparing it. 

The bulletins issued by public libraries have 
on the whole enjoyed the highest reputation. 
Nevertheless we are inclined to believe that 
the features which best illustrate the principles 
of a successful library bulletin are to be found 
in the Library Bulletin of Dartmouth College. 
The title is weak, but in every other way 
it is a model of its kind. The cover is simple 
but good-looking, representing as it should 
the maxim of Polonius: “Costly thy habits 
as thy purse can buy, but not expressed in 
fancy.” An intriguing design compels atten- 
tion and gives the bulletin a certain dignity. 
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It is a reproduction of Baker’s weathervane, 
representing Wheelock instructing an Indian 
under a tree. The layout on the inside is 
striking. We cannot name the type—it is the 
easy-to-read kind—but the bold captions and 
text are in sufficient contrast to please the eye. 
To make a long story short, the typography, 
paper, and layout reflect character seldom 
seen in library publications. 

Space forbids more than a brief checklist 
of the contents. Under such clever captions 
as “Books Behind Bars,” “Top Soil,” “Diver- 
sions in Baker Street,” and others, the reader 
is introduced to special collections in the 
library, recent gifts and acquisitions, new 
policies in administration, and a whole pot- 
pourri of library gossip and staff activities. 
Book lists of course are there—we almost 
forgot to mention them—but not the formid- 
able accession lists of so many library bulle- 
tins. Rather, books are introduced, informally, 
as the professor might introduce them in the 
class room. Pick and choose where you will, 
you will find something of interest in every 
contribution, especially those signed by N.L.G. 
These initials disclose the identity of a writer 
who has the rare gift of being able to project 
his own personality into his writing. 


Sratistics—The Dartmouth College Library 
publishes the Library Bulletin in an 
edition of 950 and maintains a mailing 
list of about 790. Mailing costs about 
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$8.00 an issue, and three issues appear 
annually. Copies are distributed as fol- 
lows: 260 to faculty, 360 to special 
alumni list, 60 to undergraduates espe- 
cially interested in the library, and 
100 to libraries and friends of the Li- 
brary. The cost of publishing an issue, 
including press work, composition, bind- 
ing, and stock complete, is about $75.00. 


Whodunits and Bishops 


Aside from the fact that the contents are 
rather poorly reproduced, we have nothing 
but praise for “Ex Libris,” the monthly 
leaflet of library news and book gossip, to 
hand from the Public Library of Du Bois, 
Pa. Mimeograph publicity is never striking at 
best, but in the case of “Ex Libris” it is 
brightened up considerably by the ingenious 
design printed on the upper left hand corner 
of the leaflet. 

We are informed in the August issue that 
“Whodunits” is the Hollywood designation 
for mystery stories. And for those who 
indulge in this form of self-torture, “Ex 
Libris” prescribes five gory thrillers. These 
are followed by a quotation from the book- 
loving Bishop, Richard de Bury. We are 
inclined to believe that the Sainted Bishop 
would be a little appalled if he could see 
this excerpt from the Philobiblon wedged in 
between a battery of mystery thrillers and a 
selection of non-fiction featuring Voodoo Fire 
in Haiti and Hell Hole of Creation, but more 
power to the public library that has the cour- 
age to introduce the immortal classic to its 
patrons. The notes on services available to 
readers tell of useful work which should be 
widely appreciated. It is not possible to do 
more than mention here that the Book Week 
material received from the same library de- 
serves special attention by all who are plan- 
ning programs for this year. 


A Vitalized Exhibit 

If library wares were always presented as 
attractively as the Newark Public Library 
Consumers’ Exhibit, the reading public would 
be more sure of getting its money's worth. 
And if the Newark exhibit doesn’t make 
front-page stuff, we may as well abandon our 
efforts for newspaper publicity. 

The Newark exhibit is a real bang-up, 
dramatic display of exhibitry and it capi- 
talizes on a subject of timely and popular 
interest. It is called “The Consumer Learns 
to Protect Himself,” and it is the cooperative 
handiwork of the Public Library and Mu- 
seum, both of which institutions operate un- 
der the aegis of Director Beatrice Winser. 
“No other exhibit which the Library has held 
in recent years,” writes Mr. Russell New- 
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comb, in charge of publicity, “has created 
such intense interest as this one.” 


We reprint the story which the Newark 
people released to the papers because it ex- 
plains the purpose of the exhibit and at the 
same time serves as a model for those in- 
terested in writing copy for the news. 


INTELLIGENT SHOPPING IS SUBJECT OF NEWARK 
LIBRARY DISPLAY 


Cheese, dress goods, drugs, and other items 
from local stores are featured in the unusual 
exhibit which the Newark Public Library has 
placed on view. How to get your money’s 
worth, with specific examples of when you 
do and when you don’t, might be said to be 
the subject of this latest library display. 

The fast increasing literature devoted to 
the buying public and its protection, together 
with the various consumer research agencies, 
governmental as well as private, have pro- 
vided the basis and inspiration for the Li- 
brary’s exhibit. But not content with as- 
sembling all the current books and periodicals 
on the subject, the Library’s assistants went 
shopping in Newark’s stores and brought back 
the olives and the tooth paste, so to speak, 
to illustrate their points. 

As an example of training the consumer 
to know what he is buying, the Library ex- 
hibits two bottles of olive oil, one apparently 
larger than the other, although actually it 
contains an ounce less fluid than the appar- 
ently smaller one. Olives packed in a jar 
whose glass magnifies their size is another 
featured item. False bottoms, slack filled 
boxes, and fruits artificially colored are also 
illustrated. 

A series of tests for dress goods and 
other textiles, with graphic illustration of the 
way they work, has been carefully worked 
out at the Library, with actual samples of 
fabrics purchased locally. Tests for weighted 
silks, for strength, for wools and cottons are 
worked out and results shown. 
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THE NEWARK PUBLIC LIBRARY’S IMMENSELY POPULAR CONSUMERS’ EXHIBIT 


A model medicine chest is shown including 
a set of standard inexpensive drugs useful 
for most family purposes, while the notable 
work of the Newark Board of Health in 
maintaining sanitary food purchase condi- 
tions in this city is also featured in another 
section. 


Bulletins of interest to the consumer from 
such organizations as the Bureau of Home 
Economics, the Department of Agriculture, 
the American Medical Association, the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA, Con- 
sumers’ Research at Washington, New Jersey, 
and similar groups are exhibited. “The con- 
sumer movements,” as the trend of the pur- 
chasing public to inform itself on the goods 
it buys has been called, is also productive 
of numerous books also included in the Li- 
brary display. These include the well known 
Your Moneys Worth, The Shopping Book, 
Discovering the Consumer, and similar lit- 
erature. 


A flyer, entitled “Do You Get Your Money’s 
Worth?”, was printed by the Museum and 
circulated with the exhibit. It called atten- 
tion to the Consumers’ Movement, to the pur- 
pose of the display, and to eight or ten books 
in the Newark Public Library dealing further 
with the subject. 


Tune In—Publicity Departments 


The Boatswain’s mate stopped pulling on 
his pipe long enough to offer a suggestion 
which we pass on to our readers. It was his 
idea that an early issue of the “Crow’s Nest” 
should include a list of those libraries which 
maintain special publicity departments. We 
heartily second the idea and invite communi- 
cations. Would our correspondents please 
add a note as to typical tasks performed by 
their departments ? 


Apologia 

Last month when the Look-out man was 
out binocularizing the horizon he played too 
freely with his imagination and incorrectly 
attributed “Outstanding Books,” a monthly 
selection of recent books, to the Dayton 
Public Library. 

It appears that “Outstanding Books” is a 
syndicated production of the Baker & Taylor 
Company and that the selection of titles is 
made by certain eastern libraries. With a 
high-powered telescope you can read this on 
the back of the leaflet, altho we did not dis- 
cover it until the Dayton librarian wired direc- 
tions. For $5.50 you can purchase a whole 
peck (1000) of these bulletins from Baker & 
Taylor with the imprint of your library. 








The School Libraries Section 











A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems. Pending the appointment of an editorial committee by the School Libraries 
Committee of the A.L.A., notices for these pages should be sent to Lowisa A. 
Ward, South High Library, Denver, Colorado. 








ISS RUTH DEAN, librarian of the 

Soldiers and Sailors Memorial High 
School Library at Kingston, Pennsylvania, felt, 
as we all do, “the dearth of book plays with 
an appeal to the senior high school age,” so 
she wrote this play to advertise some recent 
adult books suitable for high schools. In con- 


structing the books which the play requires, 
Miss Dean ingeniously saved money by using 
the tops of rough boxes in which coffins are 
delivered. They were quite unrecognizable as 
such when painted and lettered and hung on 
a frame work. A local undertaker supplied 
them free of cost. 


Non-Fiction Party 


Cast of Characters 


Louis Apamic, from Native’s Return . by 
Adamic 

Eva LeGALuienne, from At 33 by LeGal- 
lienne 

Dr. Bantinc, from Men Against Death by 
DeKruif 

Mary Kipper Rak, from Cowman’s Wife 
by Rak 

Nora WALN, from House of Exile by Waln 

Lity Mars, from Presenting Lily Mars by 
Tarkington 

H. C. ENGersrecut, from Merchants of 
Death by Engelbrecht and Hanighen 

Ottver Twist, from Oliver Twist by 
Dickens 

RicHarp Rowan, from Spies and the Next 
War by Rowan 

LIBRARIAN 

JEAN, a student 


On the stage are nine life-size books in a 
row, out of which the author or character 
above-mentioned comes. Each book is la- 
beled with appropriate author and title. There 
are also a desk and chair for the Librarian, 
a few chairs and tables to represent a library, 
and a shelf or two containing real books. 
Other equipment to make the setting look like 
your own library may be added. 


At opening of play, stage is dark. No one 
is on stage. Louis Adamic emerges from his 


book. 


Louis: (whispers) Come on out . . . Come 

on out, 

(Stage gradually grows lighter.) 

Why don’t some of you come out? The 
library has been closed for hours. We 
might as well stretch our legs. 

(Goes to At 33 and opens door which repre- 
sents cover of the book. As Eva steps out, 
says—) 

Well, I see you're still here. 

Eva: Yes, just like yourself. I don’t see why 
students hate the non-fiction so. I get so 
tired of standing on that shelf, I could just 
die. 

Louis: That’s why they don’t take us out. 
They think we’re dead already. 

Eva: Oh, they don’t! 

Louis: Of course they do. I’ve even heard 
them say so. Why, Kenneth French * stuck 
his head in the door the first day of school 
and said, “Same old books,” and I'll bet 
he’s never even looked at any of us. 

Eva: Well, if it’s really so that we're dead, 
let’s get some of the other angels together 
and we'll all have a nice party here in 


Heaven. You call Dr. Banting and I'll 
get Nora Waln and Mary Rak. 
Louis: Good idea! 


(They go to respective books and help Dr. 
and Mary to emerge. Nora does not come 
out when Eva calls. Dr. has live dog with 
him.) 

Dr.: Really, Mr. Adamic, I don’t feel as if 
I should spare the time. . . . You don't 
mind the dog, do you? 


* For this and other student names, substitute names of students in your own school. 
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Lovis: Why not spare the time, I'd like to 

know? Bring the pup right along. 

Dr.: I’ve been so busy—night and day. 

Eva: What have you been doing? 

Dr.: You don’t mind that I haven’t shaved? 

Louis: No, no. Nobody will care. Is that 
the dog you were experimenting with? 

Dr.: Yes, one of them. See how healthy 
she seems? You’d never guess she has had 
her pancreas cut out, would you? 

Eva: Doctor! You didn’t do that! Why, the 
poor thing! (Drops down beside dog and 
strokes it.) 

Dr.: Yes, you see I have a strange hunch 
that I’m on the track of a cure for diabetes. 
It’s a disease people have always died of 
before; they can’t use the sugar in their 
foods, and they just naturally starve to 
death. 

Louis: Don’t tell me you graft canine pan- 
creases on to the interiors of diabetic hu- 
mans! Believe me, I’d rather keep my own 
pancreas and the diabetes, too. Yes, sir! 

Dr.: Hold on, there, Mr. Adamic. We're 
experimenting on dogs only. We select a 
dog, cut out its pancreas, and in about nine 
or ten days it is dying of diabetes. Then 
we feed it bits of degenerated pancreas from 
the bodies of other dogs on which we've 
previously operated and tied off the duct 
that is called the pancreatic duct. Just 
like a miracle the sick dog begins to re- 
cover. The trouble is, we have to kill so 
many dogs to keep the sick dog alive, and 
thus far we haven’t been able to keep the 
sick dog alive for long, anyway. But we 
have hopes, and when we are sure of our- 
selves we think we can cure diabetes in 
human beings. 

Louis: That sounds pretty complicated to 
me, and I’m still suspicious. Don’t be of- 
fended if I bring my own lunch when I 
come to call on you. 

Eva: (seriously) That will be wonderful, if 
you only can find a cure for diabetes. It’s 
something like trying to unravel a mystery, 


isn’t it? The disease is the villain, and 
you’re the detective. It must be exciting. 
Dr.: Oh, it is. But of course most doctors 
think we're crazy. We'll show ‘em, tho, 
won’t we? (Pats dog.) 
Mary: I can tell you one thing, Doctor. 
Charlie and I wouldn’t let you cut any 


pancreases out of our dogs Robles and 
Foxy, if diabetes never got cured. 

Dr.: No? 

Mary: No!—You see, Charlie and I (Charlie 
is my husband) punch cattle out in Ari- 
zona, and the dogs keep us company. 

Eva: You don’t exactly—er—punch 
yourself, do you, Mary? 

Mary: Surest thing you know! Charlie says 
he was “born on a horse, looking at a cow.” 
I can’t boast of that, but since I’ve mar- 


them 
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ried him I’ve learned how to round up 
strays and trap wolves—lobos, we call them 
—and boss the lazy Mexicans and Indians 
who work for us. Twice I’ve seen our 
house burn down almost over our heads; 
and another time I stripped the house of 
everything in it, but I got fooled—the fire 
went out. 

Eva: With all due respect to you, Mary, I 
don’t see how you can like cows. 

Dr.: Except maybe to experiment on. 

Louis: All they do is chew their cuds and 
and bawl for more hay. Isn't that right? 

Mary: No, indeed! Every single one of 
our cows has a personality. We name them 
for it. There’s one we call Mrs. Trouble; 
she knows how to open gates and barn 
doors. Then there are Pokey and Hippity- 
Hop and lots of others. 

Louis: Say, excuse the change of subject, 
but Eva, I thought you were going to get 
Nora Waln. 

Eva: I called her, but she was talking to 
the coolies about some household matters 
and didn’t want to come out just then. I'll 
try again. (Goes to House or Extre. Opens 
cover. Calls “Nora.’) 

Nora: (appearing) Here I am. 


Eva: Come on out into the library. 
Louis: We're going to have a party. 
Eva: Yes, we non-fiction books spend so 


many nights here on the shelves together 
that we thought we might as well get better 
acquainted. 

Lity Mars: (coming out of her book) Did I 


hear somebody say “party”? (Laughs) 
Can I be invited? (Laughs) 

Eva: No, you’re not non-fiction. You can’t 
come. 


Lity: (pouting and hesitating) Oh, please. 

Eva: No, you get off the shelf every once 
in a while, anyway. This party is just for 
books that the students never notice. Go 
back between your covers. 

Lity: (still pouting and on verge of tears) 
But they don’t take me out, either. My 
covers are black, and they never pay any 
attention to me. It isn’t fair. Booth Tark- 
ington wrote me just as much as he did 
Seventeen and Alice Adams and Penrod. 
And every one of them has a red cover, 
so the students think they must be good; 
but I’m in black and nobody knows I exist. 

Eva: Well— 

Lity: (advancing) I do wish you’d let me 
come to the party. I have just longed and 
longed to meet you. You're Eva LeGal- 
lienne, the great actress, aren’t you? 


Eva: Yes, I’m Eva LeGallienne. 
Lity: It must be wonderful to be a great 
actress. (Sighs deeply.) I’m going to be 


one some day. You know, I graduated 
from high school last year and I did a 
lot of acting in school, but don’t you really 
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think you have to have a good supporting 
cast? And of course the others weren't 
very good. Do you know, I wish, as long 
as you're going to let me come to the 
party, that you’d just let me try out a few 
speeches. You could criticize them. 

Eva: I don’t know—Nora—Mary—(They 
join group.) 

Lity: (looking archly at men) Oh-h, you 
could listen, too. 

Dr. BantiInG: You'll excuse me. I have to 
go in and feed my dog. (Goes into book.) 

Lity: (recites with much gesturing and in 
impassioned tones )— 


Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but my sworn love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 
’Tis but thy name that is my enemy ;— 
Thou art thyself, though, not a Montague. 
What’s Montague? It is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other 
name ! 
What’s in a name? 
rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title—Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 


That which we call a 


Eva: (aside to Nora) Did you ever hear any- 
thing worse? 

Nora: (aside to Eva) But she’s so young. 

Eva: (aside to Nora) If she only realized 
that! 

Lity: (pausing, breathless) Don’t you think 
I show promise, Miss LeGallienne? 

Eva: Well, er, yes, perhaps—(doubtfully) 

Mary: (aside to Nora) Even the cows would 
be amused. 

Louis: (seriously, from his seat at a table 
where he has been playing solitaire during 
Lily's performance) Yes, Miss Mars, I 
should say you showed considerable prom- 
ice for certain rdéles. I’ve seen many a 
good contortionist act on the vaudeville 
stage. Why, my girl, you writhe like a 
professional already. 

Lity: (about to weep) Oh, Mr. 
It wasn’t that* kind of a part. 
Eva: Louis, that was the wrong answer. 
Don’t cry, Lily. It’s a long hard pull to 
become an actress. I know, because I’ve 
been thru it. I spent my childhood in 
Paris, and my mother used to take me to 
see the great Sarah Bernhardt. I'll never 
forget the thrill I had when I first met 
her in the Green Room back of the stage— 
and she kissed me. I had many friends 
to help me get acting parts when I came 
to New York, but even so, my mother had 
to scrimp and plan in order to make ends 
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meet in those days. Then they used to 
give me measly little parts that I didn’t like, 
when I had visions of playing Juliet and 
Lady Macbeth and Peter Pan. So I de- 
cided to start my own theater, and I did, 
right in New York; and now, at thirty- 
three, I have finally realized a few of my 
ambitions. You mustn’t be discouraged, 
Lily, but you mustn’t be over-confident. 
Hard work and study, and lots of fight— 
those count. 

(Dr. Banting returns without dog, during 
above speech.) 

Louis: How did you leave the dog? 

Dr. BantinG: She’s a little weak, but I believe 
she’s going to prove I’m right. 

Louis: That’s great, Doctor. What are the 
other fellows in that book doing? 

Dr. BANTING: Well, there’s Dr. Evans, who 
has finally discovered the cause of a fever 
that you get from drinking milk; and 
Minot, who’s been investigating pernicious 
anemia; and Spencer, who is working on 
the causes of Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
that kills hunters and ranchers in Montana 
every year. 

ENGELBRECHT: (rushing in from MERCHANTS OF 
DeatH) Excuse me, Doctor, but I heard 
what you were saying. I'd like to ask a 
question. 

Dr. Bantinc: Go ahead. 

ENGELBRECHT: Do you realize that while you 
doctors grope around with your experi- 
ments trying to learn how to save lives, 
there are hundreds of men, backed by mil- 
lions of dollars, actually trying to stir up 
wars in which even women and children 
will die like flies? 

Louts: Yes, I know that’s true. I saw some- 
thing of it when I was in Europe a few 
years ago. 

Nora: I was reading about Sir Basil Zaharoff 
of Great Britain, in the papers recently. 
He’s that arms salesman who would sell 
one submarine to one country, and then tell 
its enemy about the sale and sell it two. 

ENGELBRECHT: That’s right. He started out 
that way, but he learned a lot more tricks 
after that. And he is only one of many. 

Did you know that English soldiers 
were killed in the World war by guns 
which the English had sold to the Ger- 
mans? And do you realize that there is 
no depression today in the armament in- 


dustry? It’s a racket. One of the most 
ghastly. 
Eva: The governments ought to put a stop 


to it. 

ENGELBRECHT: They are the ones who en- 
courage it. They want the munitions fac- 
tories to be in good running order and 
right up to the minute with the latest in- 
ventions in case there is another war, so 
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they are glad to have the factories do a 
big business, even if they do it with their 
own countries’ enemies. 

Louis: It hardly seems possible, especially 
when you think of the depression caused 
by the last war ...I1 was in Jugo-Slavia 
not long ago. I was born over there, you 
know, but I’ve lived in America since I 
was fifteen. A couple of years ago I went 
back for a visit, and it made me heartsick 
to see how the war—or the depression—has 
just about ruined the Slavs. 

Liry: Oh, Mr. Adamic! Did you go to any 
plays—any Jugo-Slavian plays—while you 
were over there? 

Louis: Well, no. Many of the people are 
far too busy and too poor to support a 
theater. But I could tell you about things 
that I saw, more interesting than plays. 

Nora: Such as what? 

Louis: I visited a place way up in the moun- 
tains where nobody but women and chil- 
dren were living. 

Lity: (making eyes) Mmm! I wouldn't like 
that. 

Louis: (ignoring her) The men of that 
community are all stone-cutters and work 
wherever building is going on, anywhere 
in the world. Some worked on the Empire 
State Building in New York, for instance. 
Once a year these men go back home and 
visit their families, or the younger men go 
back to get married. It’s a great day when 
they begin to straggle in, and all the women 
look their prettiest, you can bet. 

ENGELBRECHT: Did you happen to meet that 
King Alexander of Jugo-Slavia who was 
assassinated last year? 

Louis: Yes, I did. And say, he was quite 
a boy! He and his ancestors literally waded 
in blood. If his subjects gained fame for 
themselves, he found a way to get rid of 
them. He was desperately afraid of be- 
ing killed. He had a staff of personal 
spies, besides the country’s regular 15,000 
secret agents. For weeks at a spell he 
would sleep in a different room in his 
palace each night, because he feared as- 
sassination, and when he rode thru Belgrade, 
hundreds of secret agents were scattered 
up and down the streets for hours before- 
hand. Well, even that didn’t save him. 

OLIVER: (coming up) What are you doing? 

Eva: Oliver Twist, why aren’t you in bed? 
Besides, you’re fiction. You can’t come to 
this party. 

Outver: I know I’m fiction, but I’m a classic; 
I wouldn’t be interesting. 

Mary: Of course you are interesting, Oliver. 

Nora: Tell us what you’ve been doing out so 
late. 

Otiver: Fagin has been teaching me how to 
steal. 

Tue Girts: Oliver! 


ENGELBRECHT: More crime! 

Dr. BantING: Who is this Fagin? 

Louis: Where is he? 

O.iver: Well, you know I’m an orphan. My 
mother died in the workhouse when I was 
born. I ran away after I got old enough, 
and Fagin taught me and some other boys 
how to pick pockets. It’s easy. (Pulls a 
couple of watches out of his pocket.) Want 
me to show you how? 

Lity: Yes, do[ It would be just like a play. 

Eva: Lily! No, Oliver, you had better go 
straight inside your covers like a good little 
boy, and get some sleep. We'll see if we 
can’t do something about this Fagin-what-do- 
you-call-him. (Exit Oliver into his book) 
We must have that man arrested. 

Mary: If the students would ever leave Ren- 
frew of the Royal Mounted in long enough, 
he’d do it. 

Louis: Perhaps we could get Smedley Butler, 
the one they call “Old Gimlet Eye,” the 
fighting marine, to do it. He's non-fiction. 
He ought to be around. 

ENGELBRECHT: Are you sure he has police 
power here, tho? I think the Pennsyl- 
vania mounted police, over in that book 
called The Standard Bearers, would be the 
ones to call on. 

Dr. BANTING: You were talking about those 
Jugo-Slavian spies a while ago, Mr. Adamic. 
We might set them on his trail. Or speak- 
ing of spies, how about calling in some- 
body from Richard Rowan’s book, Spies 
and the Next War? (Goes to book. Gets 
Rowan.) 

Say, Mr. Rowan, could you scare up a good 
spy for us? 

Rowan: I'll be glad to, if they haven’t all 
been killed or imprisoned by this time. 
They lead precarious lives, you know. 

Lity: Spies have to be clever, something like 
actresses, don’t they, Mr. Rowan? I’ve 
always heard that that spy Mata Hari was 
an actress. She was, wasn’t she? 

Rowan: Mata Hari wasn’t exactly an actress, 
Lily. She was a dancer. She is famous 
simply because she had herself photo- 
graphed and got in the public eye so much 
that everyone knew about her. The most 
effective spies don’t do that. Take Alice 
Dubois, for example, a spy on the side of 
the Allies during the World War. 

Eva: Tell us about her. 

Rowan: Alice pretended to be a seller of 
laces, and traveled around France and Bel- 
gium picking up information about the 
Germans which she passed on to England. 
In order to carry her messages to the bor- 
der, she used to swim icy canals and travel 
by night over country protected by electrified 
wires. Once, at least, she got out of Bel- 
gium by climbing to the roof of a stable 
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and taking a flying leap over high tension 
wires that were carrying 14,000 volts of 
electricity. 

Nora: Spies don’t always carry their own 
messages, do they? I thought they had 
codes in which they wrote their messages 
and then sent them by mail. 

Rowan: They do use codes, of course. I'll 
show you a few. (Gets large pictures from 
his book.) Here is a code (holding it up) 
in which the height of the liquid in each 
bottle represents a letter. The person who 
gets the message puts his measuring tube 
alongside each bottle, and that way is able 
to decipher the message. The word spelled 
out here is VERDUN. 

Dr. Bantinc: That’s clever. I've heard of 
a music code. What is that like? 

Rowan: Here is an illustration. (Holds up 
‘second picture.) Each note, you see, or 
two notes, stands for a letter. This mes- 
sage is in German, but in English it means 
“imminent danger of war.” 

Louis: They say that women spies sew code 
messages into garments by the stitches they 
take. 

Rowan: That’s right. And supposed scien- 
tists send home pictures like this (holds it 
up). Outline tracings of fortifications are 
masked in each sketch. Here it is in the 
butterfly’s wings. All sorts of drawings 
are used. Here is one (holds it up) that 
looks like a child’s attempt to draw a doll. 
If you look at it carefully, you can see 
the name of the French town YPRES in it. 
(Points out letters.) 

Eva: Spies must be pretty well paid for taking 
such risks as they do. 

Rowan: On the contrary, they get pretty 
small pay, everything considered. And if 
they are caught, their country, of course, 
won't acknowledge or help them. They are 
simply thrown into prison, and often killed 
without much of a trial. The most they 
can ask for is to be allowed to face their 
executioners instead of being shot in the 
back. 

Eva: That sounds like lots of excitement, 
but small glory. 

Rowan: Well, spies are very useful to their 
countries, but if nobody minds, I'll pick 
out some other way to die. 

Nora: I begin to be glad I’ve made by home 
in China. We have our intrigues, but I 
don’t know anything about all these muni- 
tions rackets and spies that you mention. 

Lity: What do the Chinese do for handsome 
actors? 

Eva: How did you ever happen to do that, 
Nora? You graduated from Swarthmore 
College, didn’t you? Then what happened? 

Nora: My grandfather used to do business 
with a Chinese firm, and I happened to 


* For this and other student names, substitute names of students in your own school. 


meet a Chinese woman in that way. She 
invited me to her home in China, and | 
lived there like a member of the family 
for several years. 

Eva: And you're still there! 

Nora: Yes, I fell in love with the place, and 
also with an Englishman stationed there. 
Now I’m his wife. 

Eva: Oh! how romantic! Then those coolies 
you were talking to when I called you 
were your house-servants? 

Nora: That’s right. But they are a peculiar 
lot. If I want to buy something extrava- 
gant, they try to prevent me. If I try to 
do a little sewing myself, they take it out 
of my hands. And if I kiss my husband 
in their presence, they act as if I had com- 
mitted a crime. 

Eva: If the students only took the trouble to 
walk over in our direction, they'd find they 
liked your real story just as well as the 
imaginary ones by Louise Jordan Miln or 
Pearl Buck. 

Nora: Anyway, it has been fun living my 
story. 

Louis: I hate to mention it, but speaking of 
the students reminds me that it is almost 
opening time for the library. We'd better 
get back on the shelves and prepare for 
boredom. 

Lity: (hurrying into her book and out again) 
Here’s some candy. This started out to 
be a party, so we have to have refresh- 
ments. (Passes box of chocolates.) 

(While they eat, they converse.) 

Dr. Bantinc: Leigh Evans * took me off the 
shelf yesterday, but all he did was whisper 
to the boy next to him, so it wasn’t very 
satisfying to me. 

Eva: Ruth Hollis almost looked at me, but 
instead she shoved me in between Robert 
E. Lee and Abraham Lincoln, and there I 
was, plump in the middle of the Civil war. 
That’s what I get for being a LeGallienne. 

ENGELBRECHT: I purposely fell off the shelf 
when I saw Pete Smith come in yesterday, 
but I got nothing but a bump for my 
trouble. 

Nora: Josephine Berry says she doesn’t like 
anything but stories. That makes it pretty 
bad for us, doesn’t it? If only we could be 
imaginary, instead of true! 

Mary: Well, cheer up. Let's hope for better 
luck today.—Psst! Look out. Here comes 
the librarian. (They scatter and enter their 
books. The librarian comes in.) 

LIBRARIAN: (to student who follows) Good 
morning, Jean. How does it happen you're 
here so bright and early? 

Jean: I have a book report due second 
period, and I have to find something. Do 
you have anything short? 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Inviting Christmas Gifts 


HRISTMAS gifts to the library will soon 
be a timely topic with Christmas only a 
few weeks distant. 

For this purpose a new leaflet “Remember 
the Library,” issued by the Special Member- 
ship Committee, may be useful to librarians. 
It stresses the depletion of library book stocks 
and invites the public to assist in replacement. 
Other useful donations suggested are maga- 
zine subscriptions, gifts for the children’s de- 
partment, visual aids, a book automobile, and 
gifts for the music department. Memorial 
book gifts are proposed with illustrations 
showing memorial bookplates used by libra- 
ries to give special recognition to such gifts. 

Discussions at A. L. A. Conferences have 
emphasized the fact that the average citizen 
is not aware of the various ways in which 
comparatively modest sums may accomplish 
much for the library. Encouraging small 
gifts, it has been pointed out, will help to 
create a habit of giving to the library which 
may result later in a larger gift or bequest. 

The leaflet, “Remember the Library,” is 
designed to let the townspeople know of 
some of the library’s most immediate needs. 
Endorsements are given by national leaders 
of the Boy Scouts, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, organizations which have 
local branches in almost every community 
likely to be interested. A free sample will 
be sent upon request. 


Friends of the Library Groups 


As another of its activities in making 
friends for libraries this committee has issued 
a mimeographed handbook of information 
telling in detail how Friends of the Library 
groups are organized and how they are func- 
tioning in behalf of college, university, and 
public libraries. These groups of friendly 
citizens, bound by some loose form of or- 
ganization, differ widely in their organiza- 
tion technique but their objectives are the 
same: to work for the library; to enrich its 
resources; to promote its services to the 
community. 

The Friends of Princeton Library, with 
more than 800 members, is one of the oldest 


and largest groups. One public library in 
a town of 7000 population raised $1500 to 
buy books for the library when other funds 
were lacking. 

Other typical projects are: securing be- 
quests of private libraries and local history 
material; giving prizes to school children for 
essays on books; presenting mural paintings 
to the children’s room; paying the expenses 
of a delegate to an A.L.A. conference; mak- 
ing gifts of new books to schools in rural 
districts; reading to the blind thru a com- 
mittee called “Friends of Reading Aloud”; 
giving funds to keep the library open Sundays 
and providing library extension service to 
schools when the library budget could not 
possibly be stretched to cover that service. 

The purpose of the college groups is mainly 
to constitute a body of sleuths to discover 
idle books in private libraries of the com- 
munity, especially rare books or those of value 
in special fields. One university library re- 
ports an increase in its book collection of 
from 15 to 30 per cent from its “Friends” 
activities. 

Most important of all benefits from these 
groups, according to reports from librarians, 
is the good will which is created toward the 
library by the development of a body of in- 
formed citizens who are qualified to interpret 
the library to the community. 

Single copies of “Friends of the Library 
Groups” may be secured free by sending a 
request to the Special Membership Division, 
A. L. A. headquarters. 


Western Librarians Meet 


State planning, legislation on behalf of 
regional schemes of service, state aid in 
carrying out library programs, and other im- 
portant activities on the library horizon dur- 
ing the past year were discussed recently by 
Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the A.L.A., at 
a meeting of librarians of the Pacific North- 
west. Five state associations—Montana, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming—and 
one Canadian province—British Columbia—are 
members of this regional library association 
which held its sessions this year in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Certification of librarians was the subject 
of his second talk at a luncheon meeting of 
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Oregon members, one of several state groups 
interspersed in a busy program of association 
activities. 

A definite plan for state-wide library. serv- 
ice, adequate to provide for every individual 
within the state’s boundaries, was the chief 
item on the docket of the Idaho Library 
Association, which met at Caldwell just pre- 
ceding the meetings at Portland, thus ena- 
bling Mr. Milam to break his journey to the 
coast so as to participate in the discussion. 

Following the Portland sessions the Secre- 
tary made visits to Victoria and Vancouver 
in British Columbia and to Seattle, Washing- 
ton, speaking before groups of library staff 
members and visiting the new university li- 
brary in Vancouver and the new quarters of 
the library school at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


Leaders Discuss Recreation Program 


The discussion at the 21st National Recrea- 
tion Congress which met in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 30 to October 4, revealed increasing con- 
sciousness of the close relation of adult edu- 
cation and library service to programs of 
recreation agencies. Representatives of both 
adult education and library agencies appeared 
on a number of programs. Carl H. Milam 
presided at one of the general sessions, and 
the field of adult education was represented 
by John Studebaker, Edouard C. Lindemann, 
and a number of others. The problems of 
unemployed, out-of-school youth received 
especial attention. The relation of recreation 
to crime prevention, housing programs, rural 
areas and small towns, federal unemployment 
relief, community drama, and public health 
were subjects for special discussion meetings. 
The Congress again emphasized the increas- 
ingly close relation of such social, educational, 
and recreational matters. 


On Behalf of Rural Book Service 


Public library service on a county or 
regional basis, with the cost shared by county, 
state, and federal governments, was looked 
upon with favor by members of the Second 
Rural Home Conference in a discussion of 
the most effective and economical way to pro- 
vide rural people with the books they are 
asking for, according to Julia Wright Mer- 
rill, of A.L.A. Headquarters and a member 
of the committee in charge of the conference. 
Library facilities for all the residents of 
every state, such as would insure book service 
to rural residents equivalent to that provided 
for city dwellers, is the goal determinedly 
championed by this group. 

Rural people are hungry for books and 
have themselves, voluntarily, initiated all sorts 
of informal cooperative efforts to provide 
them when there was no public library at 


hand, the delegates reported. Library possi- 
bilities in rural areas have been further 
demonstrated by the whole-hearted community 
support accorded relief projects set up in 
many counties. 

The increasingly active part which the 
rural family is taking in civic affairs, and 
the demand of rural homemakers for oppor- 
tunities equivalent to those enjoyed in the 
city—in the way of material comforts, edu- 
cation, and the amenities of life—make books 
and professional leadership basic tools in any 
permanent program. 

Nearly four hundred people attended this 
meeting, held as a part of the annual con- 
ference of the American Country Life As- 
sociation which met at Ohio State University 
September 19 to 21. That the majority pres- 
ent were farm residents, and so spoke of 
their book needs with actual community situ- 
ations in mind, gave a practical slant to the 
discussions. 


Non-Fiction Party 


(Continued from page 204) 

LIBRARIAN: (with just a tinge of sarcasm) 
Well, of course, there is The Perfect 
Tribute. 

Jean: Oh, I reported on that last time. I 
guess I’ll take a book of short stories and 
see if I can get by on a few of those. 
(Jean selects book hastily. Has it charged. 
When about to go, says—) 

When are you going to get some good 
books? 

LipRARIAN: I wonder if you've ever looked 
anywhere but in the fiction. 

Jean (slowly, decidedly, distinctly): Oh, no! 
The non-fiction is so dull! 

(Heads appear out of books one at a time; 
disappear.) 

Eva: That’s not so! 

Louis: You’re wrong! 

Mary: Scat! 

Oxtver: It’s a lie! 

Lity: We don’t like you either! 

Dr.: You labor under a misapprehension. 

Nora: How can you tell? You've never even 
tried us! 

Rowan: You're lazy! 

ENGELBRECHT: Truth is stranger than fiction! 
(Jean has run out, dismayed. Librarian has 
quietly disappeared.) 

(Heads reappear from books.) 

Louts: She skipped. 

Mary: The little ignoramus! 

Lity: Oh, look! It’s just like a play. We’re 
being watched. (Points to audience.) 

OLIVER: (saluting) See you in the library, 
folks. 

(All immediately disappear.) 


(CURTAIN ) 
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HAT kind of books can be found 

in American public libraries? 
Since the value of library service is 
dependent largely on the qualitative 
value of the book collection this is an 
important question. To learn the answer, 
read “Public Library Book Collections,” 
by Leon Carnovsky in the Library 
Quarterly, June 1935. The answer is 
nothing for librarians—or library pa- 
trons—to cheer about. Mr. Carnovsky’s 
report, which is based on an investiga- 
tion of public libraries in the Chicago 
metropolitan area made by the Graduate 
Library School of the University of 
Chicago under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago Library Club, comes to the 
emphatic conclusion that “most of the 
libraries are sadly limited” in their 
ability to perform their vital function. 

As a fair sample—not the worst—of 
the findings, let us consider the check 
on reference holdings in this area. There 
were 247 standard reference titles on the 
check-list. The largest number held by 
any library was 198; the smallest num- 
ber, 8. For the group of seventy-eight 
libraries the average was 84, or 34 
per cent of the list. “It is clear,” writes 
Mr. Carnovsky, “that relatively few of 
the libraries have purchased extensively 
of the books recommended” by the 
familiar guides. 

If there is no unanimity of choice 
among reference books, where compara- 
tive values are so easily ascertainable, 
it is useless to look for it elsewhere. 

Of books that attempt to explain con- 
temporary economic conditions, the only 
title widely held was Stuart Chase’s New 
Deal. Such books as Angell’s Unseen 


at Random 





Assassins, Brandeis’ Other People’s 
Money, Cole’s A Guide Thru World 
Chaos, Fairchild’s Profits or Prosperity, 
and Soule’s A Planned Society were 
“feebly represented.” 

Equally unobtainable in more than 
three-fourths of the libraries were such 
eminent titles, in the field of literature, 
as Jeffers’ Thurso’s Landing, MacLeish’s 
Conquistador, Woolf’s Second Common 
Reader, and Wylie’s Collected Poems. 

Mr. Carnovsky’s observation is that 
“library quality is perhaps to the greatest 
extent related to the wealth represented 
by the supporting communities. 
Political self-determination inevitably 
makes for inequalities, and library serv- 
ice is one of the evidences.” He believes 
that “the library profession is becoming 
increasingly conscious of the necessity 
for larger units of library service, units 
which will ignore the artificial limits of 
villages and counties and will embrace 
areas extensive enough to support libra- 
ries which justify the highest traditions 
of that institution.” 


Me ME 


“No institution does as much to destroy 
the love of reading as the average high 
school,” Carl W. Hull, librarian at Dubois, 
Pennsylvania, told the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association last 
month. High school students, he said, are 
being driven to read “cheap pulp magazines” 
by the schools’ practice of “cramming Shake- 
speare and the English and American classics 
down their throats.” Statistics show that the 
great majority of the readers of cheap pulp 
magazines are high school students. Deplor- 
ing this situation, Mr. Hull remarked: 


Too many high «school teachers dissect a 
book until its meaning is lost. Most great 
books should be read with the heart and not 
with the mind. To make every pupil a reader 
is too much to ask, but it is not too much to 
ask that he be shown things within his capacity 
and that he have a respect for the right sort 
of books and perhaps a pleasant memory of 
those books discussed in class. 


We He 
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Harold J. Laski, English political scientist 
and writer, whose address before the Man- 
chester Conference of the British Library 
Association appears in fhis issue, is recog- 
nized as one of the most progressive and fear- 
less thinkers of the day. A whole school of 
political science has arisen around him. He 
is the author of many books, famous among 
them being Liberty in the Modern State and 
The State in Theory and Practice. One of 
the younger members of the Labor Party, he 
has had an important part in the shaping of 
government policies in the past few years. 

Laski is only forty-two. Born June 30, 
1893, at Manchester, England, he was edu- 
cated at Manchester Grammar School and 
at New College, Oxford. At the university 
he was an Honorary Exhibitioner, receiving 
the Beit Essay Prize and a First Class Honor 
in the School of Modern History. 

A graduate of twenty-one in 1914, he joined 
the faculty of McGill University as lecturer 
in history. Two years later he was called to 
Harvard and conducted there a course in 
politics, at the same time lecturing at Yale 
and Amherst. 

Since returning to England in 1920, he has 
been connected with the London School of 
Economics, and he has been professor of 
political science in the University of London 
since 1926. He returned to Yale as visiting 
lecturer in 1931 and 1933. 


MM 


A protest against the recent political turn- 
over in the Pennsylvania State Library has 
been made to Governor George H. Earle and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Lester 
K. Ade in that state, by the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association. The 
board’s resolution reads: 


The American Library Association, thru its 
Executive Board, meeting in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 26, 1935, notes with dismay the en- 
trance of political considerations into the 
operation of the Pennsylvania State Library. 

Employees with full professional training 
and long records of successful experience have 
been dismissed to make places for political 
appointees who lack these qualifications. 

The American Library Association urges 
upon the Governor and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, the neces- 
sity of placing the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary upon a purely professional basis as an 
educational agency, selecting only those em- 
ployees who have demonstrated their fitness 
thru completing courses of library training 
and successful experience. 


MM 


A shipment of Mark Twainiana, gathered 
from various sources in the United States, 
has been shipped by the International Ex- 
change of the Smithonian Institution to the 
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Soviet Union. The material was collected by 
Ruth Melamed, assistant at The Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York, 
at the request of W. Sakharow, librarian of 
the House of Culture Library, Leningrad, 
U.S.S.R. 

The material is destined to constitute a 
large part of an exhibit to be held by the 
House of Culture Library on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens. Rare books, medals, en- 
gravings, and facsimiles sent from the United 
States are being shown in the Leningrad 
library. 

The House of Culture Library is said to be 
one of the most advanced institutions of its 
type on the Continent. It is a public library 
of a popular type, catering particularly to 
readers who borrow rather than consult 
books. 

Mark Twain was born November 30, 1835, 
at Florida, Missouri, but spent most of his 
boyhood in Hannibal, with which town his 
stories of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
are always associated. Russian interest in 
Mark Twain began in 1867 when he visited 
Russia as a passenger on the Quaker City. 
Since his death at Redding, Connecticut, on 
April 21, 1910, he has become one of the most 
widely-read authors in Russia, as well as in 
the whole of Europe. 


Me Me 


The Carnegie centenary, November 25, with 
its theme “one hundred years of library 
progress” offers an excellent opportunity to 
bring to local attention the remarkable increase 
in library facilities in recent years, particularly 
for local patrons. 
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Libraries of all sorts and sizes must be 
considered when suggestions for a week of 
library observance of the centenary are offered, 
and obviously the ideas suggested by A.L.A. 
Headquarters will not be perfectly suited to 
any individual library. They offer, however, 
a basis on which an individual library program 
may be built. The following is a summary of 
suggestions from a special Centenary Observ- 
ance folder available from A.L.A. head- 
quarters: 


1. Open House at the Library all during 
the week of November 25, with special 
features for each day. 

To minimize any extra work for the libra- 
rian, a Carnegie Centennial Committee of 
trustees might have charge of arrangements. 
This committee would invite a local organiza- 
tion to sponsor each day—other than Monday, 
the actual Carnegie birthday. The organiza- 
tion would furnish hosts and hostesses and 
speakers or other entertainment. 

Monday, November 25, the birthday, might 
be observed more formally with the mayor 
and other important citizens as guests of 
honor. 

2. Newspaper publicity. If local groups 
are utilized, as suggested above, the local press 
would have plenty of material on which to 
base stories with “Facts About Libraries” 
(see A.L.A. folder) to supplement local news. 
Notable gifts to the library made by towns- 
people would make good feature story mate- 
rial to supplement the Carnegie material. 


3. Exhibits. In general, exhibits could 
stress the idea of libraries “Then” and “Now,” 
showing the many privileges of today not 
enjoyed one hundred years ago and contrasts 
between books of that period and today. 
Posters and charts presenting facts about the 
library's growth might be on display in every 
department. 

Because of the “rags-to-riches” character of 
Andrew Carnegie’s life, biographies of him 
and of other self-made men and other books 
to aid the ambitious young man of today 
could be featured. 

Modest library gifts might be suggested to 
the townspeople. “Books the Library Needs” 
(books furnished for the exhibit by a local 
book store) might be displayed prominently 
or lists posted. If there are volumes which 
have been donated as memorials with special 
bookplates, they might be placed on display. 

4. Radio. There will probably be coast-to- 
coast broadcasts over the large networks in 
connection with the formal Carnegie ob- 
servances in New York, Washington, and 
Pittsburgh. It may be possible to have these 
hooked up (thru the courtesy of some local 
radio station) with an outlet to the local 
library so the radio speeches can be used as 
a feature of the local program. 

A set of seven posters has been designed 
for use by libraries participating in the cen- 
tenary observance. Carnegie libraries in the 
United States and Canada were mailed sets 
of these posters October 15. Other libraries 
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desiring a set may obtain one free on request 
from A.L.A. Headquarters as long as the 


supply lasts. 

pply Me Me 

In honor of John Cotton Dana, late libra- 
rian of the Newark Free Public Library, the 
Mayor of the City of Newark by proclamation 
set October 6 as John Cotton Dana Day. 
Special exercises were held by the Newark 
Educational Council in the Court of the 
Newark Museum. Dr. Frank Kingdon, Presi- 
dent of Dana College, presided. 


We We 


Paul North Rice, librarian of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Public Library, has been appointed to 
the newly created position of director of the 
libraries of New York University. The ap- 
pointment, effective February 1, 1936, will 
bring the administration of the University’s 
various book collections, comprising half a 
million volumes, under one central office. The 
office will also provide a unified approach to 
the problem of creating more adequate book 
resources and building accommodations. 


w 


We are happy, ourselves, to pay tribute to 
Mark Twain’s memory with a page of unusual 
photographs and Asa Don Dickinson’s narra- 
tive of his memorable correspondence with 
the creator of those disreputable boys, Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. That cor- 
respondence is a significant one—we shall not 
point the moral—and deserves to be per- 
manently recorded. 


We We 





The New Jersey Library Association met 
last month in a new kind of conference. There 
were no speeches, except spontaneous ones. 
The conference was dedicated to the task of 
taking a first step in the direction of library 
planning. The report of the New Jersey 
Library Planning Committee was read and 
discussed. “A conference of this type,” read 
the invitation to members, “calls for a new 
sort of loyalty and participation on the part of 
its members.” 

we we 


The Municipal Reference Library of New 
York enters upon its seventh year of broad- 
casting. As in the past, the library will devote 
its efforts to publicizing the activities of the 
city government. The fifteen-minute talks are 
heard weekly on Tuesdays at 4:45 p.m. over 
WNYC. “What the City Does For You” is 
the title of the series. 

Every broadcast is based on current printed 
material available in the Municipal Reference 
Library, Room 2230, Municipal Building. 
Every listener is welcome to use the resources 
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THE STARK COUNTY (OHIO) TRAVELING LIBRARY 


of the library. The first topic discussed in the 
series was the experience of various cities in 
the establishment of municipal power plants. 


MM 


The Stark County Traveling Library, oper- 
ated and conducted by the Canton (Ohio) 
Public Library, reports at the end of one 
year’s service a full and stimulating program. 

The truck has operated on a four-day 
schedule. The four separate routes include 
thirteen stops. In each town, the truck stops 
at the post-office to serve adults and at the 
schools to serve young people. 

The truck has a capacity of two thousand 
volumes. The county book collection includes 
less than 4000 volumes. The average monthly 
circulation has been 6,500 with a limit of two 
books to adults and one to students. With 
an active file of 2,432 county borrowers 
registered within the year, the book turn- 
over has been constant. The traveling library 
serves both rural and industrial communities. 


M 


The School of Mines and Metallurgy Li- 
brary, University of Missouri, Rolla, Missouri, 
will give to any library desiring them, several 
copies of the following bulletin: Van Barne- 
veld, Charles E. Mechanical Underground 


Loading in Metal Mines. Address Paul 
Howard, Librarian. 
we ee 


Thelma Brackett, Librarian, New Hamp- 
shire State Library, Concord, New Hampshire, 
writes : 

In going over my shelves for discarding, I 
find that I have two sets of bound periodicals 


that I hate to destroy without giving some 
library a chance at them if there is any other 
institution that would like to have them. The 
periodicals are the United Empire, volumes 
1-22, all bound except volume 19 and volume 
24; and Magnificat, volumes 1-52, all but the 
last three volumes bound. Would there be any 
possibility of my offering thru your well-read 
columns these books to any library that cares 
to pay carriage? I should be grateful 


Me He 


LITERARY PRIZE CONTESTS 


Open to boys and girls under fourteen. 
For the twelve best letters of 300 words or 
less on the subject “My Hobby and How I 
Worked It Up”: twelve cash prizes—first 
prize, $10; second prize, $5; and ten prizes 
of $1 each. Mail letters to: Child Life Maga- 
zine, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Contest closes: November 12, 1935. 


Open to children. For the three best let- 
ters about Mary Graham Bonner’s recent 
book, Adventures in Puddle Muddle: first 
prize, $25 worth of books; second prize, $10 
worth of books; third prize, a set of A. A. 
Milne’s four juvenile books, $1 edition. Mail 
letters to: E. P. Dutton & Company, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Contest 
closes: November 23, 1935. 


Open to American or Canadian authors. 
For the best mystery-detective novel: prize of 
$1,000, with additional royalty. Submit manu- 
scripts to: Dodd, Mead & Company, 443 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Contest 
closes: June 15, 1936. 
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Wilson Book Notes 


Limitation of Power of Supreme Court to 
Declare Acts of Congress Unconstitu- 
tional. Comp. by Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. X. No. 6) 9c 


postpaid. (Ready November 5) 

This volume, now in the press, covers the 
question chosen for debate by Pi Kappa 
Delta for 1935-1936. It will contain a selec- 
tion of articles by many authorities, providing 
many facts, statistics, and arguments on both 
sides of the question. There will be also a 
selected bibliography, and summaries of the 
arguments on both sides. 


Library Co-Operation in Europe. By J. H. 
P. Pafford. $5.25 from London; $6 from 
New York postpaid. 

The organization of interlibrary lending, the 
formation of library information bureaus, the 
compilation of union catalogs and the estab- 
lishment of systems of cooperation are now 
of vital concern in the library service of every 


country. This book brings together the ex-’ 


perience of European libraries in this field, 
for the use of all engaged in library coopera- 
tion. It presents also a survey of some 
aspects of general library service in different 
countries which should be of value to all 
interested in library work, in education, and 
in international cooperation. 


Reprints for Debaters 


To meet the needs of debaters, we have 
reprinted several of the debates from our 
University Debaters’ Annuals for 1933-34 and 
1934-35. Each pamphlet contains the report 
of the debate, with the accompanying briefs 
and bibliography. Those ready are 

Socialized Medicine 

International Traffic in Arms and Munitions 

Government Ownership and Operation of 

Public Utilities 

Price: Single copy 35c; 10 or more in one 
order 25c each; 100 or more 15¢ each 
postpaid. 


Reduction in Price 


The price of Flowers of Mountain and 
Plain, by Edith S. Clements, is now reduced 
from $2 to $1.50 (Library price $1.20). Price 
includes delivery. 


Who Reads What? By Charles H. Comp- 
ton. $1.25 postpaid. 

A new printing of the book has just been 
ordered. May we suggest to librarians its 
suitability as a book for circulation? In one 
large library system where copies have been 
placed in both main library and branch circu- 
lation collections, the book is reported out 
nearly all of the time. Also, in its less than 
one year of existence, the book has drawn the 
attention of others than the readers’ adviser 
or the library worker interested in what 
readers read. Robert Cantwell, in his article 
in the New Republic for July 17, 1935, “What 
the Working Class Reads,” draws on the book 
quite heavily, in his reply to Louis Adamic’s 
article in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
on “What the Proletariat Reads.”  Inci- 
dentally, these two articles, and the ensuing 
correspondence (see the New Republic for 
September 25, p. 188-9) will be useful addi- 
tions to the collections of those who are 
seriously engaged in a study of the reading 
habits of the people. 


“A humane and warm-hearted little book... 
was published during the Christmas scramble 
and may not have received the wide attention 
it deserves. It will administer a whole- 
some shock to those who suppose that the 
reading of good books is done mostly by the 
leisured and “cultured” classes.”—Christopher 
Morley, in “The Bowling Green.” 

“Discouraged librarians will find this a 
stimulating and heartening book. . . . Library- 
school instructors would do well to include 
this book in reading lists for their students, 
thereby infusing into courses overburdened 
with a study of the techniques of administra- 
tive routine, a realization of the human side 
of library service. . . . But, most of all, this 
book is recommended to the public.”—Marian 
D. Tompkins, in Library Quarterly. 


Checklist of New Wilson Books 


PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. By Gilbert O. 
Ward. 2d ed. rev. $2.40 postpaid. 

MANUAL OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
Lrpraries. 2d ed. rev. pa. 50c postpaid. 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
universities. (No. 2) 1934-1935. Donald 
B. Gilchrist, ed. $1 postpaid. 

INDEX TO PLAYS SUPPLEMENT. By Ina T. Fir- 
kins. $4 (Sold on service basis) A 
supplement to Index to Plays: 1800-1926. 
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GUIDE TO SPORTS AND OUTDOOR RECREATIONS : 
A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS: 1918-1934. By 
Wilson M. Ranck. pa. 75¢ postpaid. 

SOCIALIZATION OF MEDICINE. Comp. by Julia 
E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. X. 
No. 5) 90c postpaid. 

UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1934-1935. 
by Edith M. Phelps. $2.25 postpaid. 

SPEECH INDEX. By Roberta Briggs Sutton. $3 
postpaid. (In press) 

MORE FIRST FACTS. By Joseph N. Kane. $2.75 


Ed. 


(To libraries $2.25) postpaid. (In press) 
Importations 
COUNTY LIBRARIES MANUAL. Ed. by A. S. 
Cooke. From London $3; from N.Y. $3.35 
postpaid. 


The Abridged Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature 


Comments Received 


“An excellent plan. It has our approval.” 

“This promises to be most useful—and will 
surely be a great time-saver. I am delighted 
to see it.” 

“This is a boon to all small high school 
libraries.” 

“T am delighted at this new movement for 
the help of smaller libraries—have needed 
and wished for such a publication, but could 
not afford nor use the large Guide.” 

“IT am happy to know that the Abridged 
Guide has been published. I am sure it will 
be the biggest help to small libraries of any 
publication in years.” 

" . The list is excellent.” 


Librarians 
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The Authors Books 


“Our students are so fond of Living Authors they 
cannot resist the temptation to walk off with parts 
of it. Just now pages 427 to 431 are missing. I 
wonder if you could supply us those pages.”—F. K. 


“I should like to say that your Authors Today 
and Yesterday is used almost more than any other 
book we have except ‘bur encyclopedias, atlases, and 
a few year books. Besides its reference use, people 
like to read it and it is seldom on the shelves. There 
are Po two copies in the Lending Department.”— 


“A child in one of my classes this morning made 
a priceless comment that I thought I must pass on 
The conversation was something like this: 
I think I am going to get The Junior 
Book of Authors for my birthday. It is quite an 
“ane book, isn’t it? I had my choice of that or 
a dog. 

“I expressed astonishment that the dog had not 
won out, but she said she lived in an apartment and 
that was bad for a dog.” B. 





“I could not run even this small library without 
your three Authors books and the Readers’ Guide, 
not to mention Wilson Bulletin.”—F. C. C. 


Living Authors, $3.75; Authors 
$4.50; The Junior Book of 


Price to libraries: 
Today and Yesterday, 
Authors, $3.25. 


Newly Indexed Periodicals 


The approach of the season for sending in 
periodical subscriptions suggests a reminder 
that the following periodicals have been added 
to various Wilson indexes since the first of the 
present year:— 


Readers’ Guide 
Time 
Fortune 
Vital Speeches 


International index 
Colophon 


a 
Desig 
hoadbe Espafiol de Arte y Arqueologia 


Art 


Random Literary News 


Hervey Allen has been traveling in the his- 
toric Cherry Valley region of New York 
State, collecting material for his new novel 
which is to be published in June 1937 
Jules Romains will come to America next 
summer as visiting lecturer at Mills College, 
California . . . Henri Barbusse’s funeral pro- 
cession was one of the longest ever seen in 
Paris. Approximately half a million people 
followed his bier thru the streets . . . Al- 
dous Huxley is completing the manuscript 
of a new novel at his villa at Sanary on the 
Riviera . . . Rudyard Kipling has been spend- 
ing a quiet holiday at Marienbad. Reports 
that he is in poor health are emphatically 
denied . . . A committee of A. E.’s admirers 
and personal friends in Ireland, including 
William Butler Yeats and Sean O’Faolain, 
has begun work toward the erection in Dub- 
lin of a public monument to his memory 
. Shortly before his death A.E. had cor- 


rected the proofs of what he thought his 
best poems, to be published soon . . . Robert 
Frost recently made recordings of several 
of his poems for the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the magazine Amer- 
ican Speech ... Sinclair Lewis had to revise 
his new novel, /t Can’t Happen Here, by cable 
from England after the death of Huey Long. 
The story has already been bought tor mo- 
tion picture production . . . Lowell Thomas 
will serve in an advisory post on the screen 
dramatization of the life and adventures of 
T. E. Lawrence, to be called “Revolt in the 
Desert” . . . The original “working script” 
from Which Max Reinhardt made the film 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” is to be placed 
in the Folger Memorial Shakespeare Library 
in Washington . . . The high school library 


at Pompton Lakes, N.J., has been named in 
honor of Albert Payson Terhune, who is a 
local resident. 
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The Book Preview 


— for November 1935 — 


A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 

















The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


h 
advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the 
by paying the cost of this section of the BuHetin. 


books which they recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


LINCOLN library of essential information. 
2174p $15.50 Frontier press (Ready) 


031 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 


A new 1935 edition of a good one-volume 
combination of encyclopedia and handbook first 
published in 1924, containing carefully-selected, 
well-organized, up-to-date, and accurate in- 
formation on government, history, geography, 
science, literature, biography, and economics. 
(See STC) 


SPEECH index; comp. by R. B. Sutton. 272p $3 

postpaid Wilson (Ready) 

040 Speeches, addresses, etc.—Indexes 

Have you often wished you knew where to 
turn to find a speech or an oration for any 
purpose, or event? It might be a speech on a 
special subject that was wanted, or for a 
special occasion, or as a model for a speech 
to be prepared. Reference librarians and 
teachers will find the Speech Index a great 
time and labor saving convenience, in answer- 
ing the many requests that come to them for 
material of this kind. For the use of schools 
and colleges taking part in oratorical contests 
it will be invaluable. 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


DEWEY, EVELYN. Behavior development in 
infants; a survey of the literature on prena- 
tal and postnatal activity, 1920-1934. 32ip 
$3.50 Columbia univ. press (Nov. 12) 

136.7352 Child study 


The material is organized and presented in 
terms of s ific types of behavior in an at- 
tempt to show the process of development of 
activities, neural quite as thoroughly as overt. 
(See STC for other books by this author) 


D’ARCY, MARTIN CYRIL. Pain and the 

providence of God. 144p Bruce pub. (Nov.) 

179.9 Suffering 

An answer to the question ‘‘Why does suffer- 
ing exist in the world if a God of infinite love 
created it?’ Under the form of a friendly 
discussion the author submits all the difficul- 
ties that present themselves to the human 
mind creating an open forum wherein each 
significant opinion is championed by its chosen 
sponsor .. the scientist, the atheist, the 
artist, the psychologist, the mystic, the 

ostic, the priest, express their thoughts un- 
hindered. This k discusses the subject 
from the philosophical point of view ... 
theology is allowed no voice until] the final 
argument. 


KALLEN, HORACE MEYER and HOOK, SID- 


NEY, eds. American philosophy today and PD 


oO 502p $2.75 Lee Furman, inc. (Nov. 


191 Philosophy, American 


Twenty five leading American thinkers, in- 
cluding E. B. Holt, Harry A. Overstreet, W. 


H. Sheldon, Will Durant, T. V. Smith, and 
Michael Williams, answer the challenge of 
modern life in a dramatic symposium. It 
will give the average reader a comprehens‘ve 
view of the schools of American thought and 
the clash of ideas and the changes in the 
intellectual life of our time. (See STC) 


200 RELIGION 


GRAHAM, JAMES J. Advance general religion 
text for high schools. 320p Bruce pub. 
( Nov.) 

200 Religion 
Provides a general fundamental review for 
the senior year of high school and such new 
material as will be both profitable and inter- 


esting. Added detailed discussions on religion, 
reason and faith, the Bible, tradition, the 
church, etc., enlarge and synthesize the stu- 


dent’s knowledge and will enable him to give 
an intelligent presentation of his religion to 
others. The commandments are reviewed with 
emphasis upon the virtues underlying their 
observance. In each chapter a section points 
out the practical bearing of that chapter up- 
on the individual, while questions at the end 
aid in the study, discussion, and review of 
the subject matter. 


BRAY, FRANK CHAPIN. World of myths: a 
dictionary of mythology. 320p $2 Crowell 
(Ready) 

291 Mythology—Dictionaries, indexes, etc. 
This is a classified and indexed dictionary 
which includes not only the Grecian, Roman, 
and familiar types of gods and spirits, but also 
those from twenty out-of-the-way corners, 
such as the South Sea islands and Africa. 


FRAZER, SIR JAMES GEORGE. Goiden 
bough: a study in magic and religion. 12v 
$30; before Nov. $25 acmillan (Nov.) 

291 Religions. Magic. Folklore 
The twelve-volume edition of this important 
work is being reissued at half the original 
price—printed from the same plates as the 
original edition, without any abridgment or 
condensation. The Golden ough is a final 
authority and the most complete compilation 
ever made of myths, superstitions, ancient re- 
ligious rites and practices, magic, taboos and 
primitive beliefs of every land and people. 
(See STC; BRD 1923) 





300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


\SCAVE, R. C. and COULSON, H. H. Source 
. Asook of medieval economic history. 472p 
“ Bruce pub. (Ready) 
330.902 Economic conditions. Middle ages— 
History—Sources 
A collection of over three hundred documents 
and excerpts from documents on all phases of 
economics—agriculture, forestry, mining, villa 
and manorial organization, commerce, trade 
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and exchange, fairs and markets, money and 
prices, transportation, loans and _ usury, 
partnerships, taxes and gilds, slavery and serf- 
dom, forms of wealth, taxes and feudal dues, 
tithes, fines, tools, etc. etc. Since the sources 
used are mal they are of the highest au- 


thority. e author has used the topical 
method in or izing the material thus serving 
to simplify e outline of the k and mak- 


ing it much handier for reference purposes. 


MUSSATTI, JAMES. Constitutionism; the 
origin of liberty under the constitution. 64p 
5 ichard Blank pub. co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ready) 

342.73 United States. Constitution 


Not a technical text book, but written so 
that everyone may have a greater interest and 
a better understanding of the fundamentals of 
the constitution. 


AMERICAN academy of political and social 
science, Philadelphia. Education for social 
control, ed. by H. Benjamin. (/ts Annals. 
pe $6) 242p pa $2, cloth $2.50 The academy 

ov. 


370.1 Education 


Edited especially for teachers; contains 
twenty articles on problems, objectives, meth- 
ods and agencies, and foreign experience in 
the field indicated. 


ROEMER, JOSEPH; ALLEN, CHARLES FOR- 
REST and YARNELL, DOROTHY A. Basic 
student activities: organization and adminis- 
tration of home rooms, clubs, and assemblies. 
384p $2.20 Silver (Ready) 


371.8 Student activities 


Prepared especially for the use of the teach- 
er. as a three-fold purpose: (1) to explain 
some of the reasons for special emphasis on 
home rooms, clubs, and assemblies in junior 
and senior high school extra-curricular activi- 
ties; (2) to suggest suitable materials for ready 
and convenient use; and (3) to indicate proce- 
dures that may be followed with reasonable 
assurance of success. 


400 PHILOLOGY 


LOISEAUX, LOUIS AUGUSTE. French prose 
for sight translation. 37p 50c Columbia univ. 
press (Ready) 

448.7 French language—Chrestomathies and 
readers 


Present readers and most annotated texts 
are usually short or long stories of a narrative 
character. This collection, however, furnishes 
varied materia] for written sight translation 
or oral analytical reading. Passages are taken 
from economic, historical, philosophical, and 
scientific as well as narrative prose writings. 


500 SCIENCE 


JONES, HAROLD SPENCER. Worlds without 
end. 218p il $3 Macmillan (Nov.) 


520 Astronomy 


In this vivid survey of modern astronomy 
the Astronomer Royal tells of the earth, moon, 
sun, and planets, e milky way and universes 
beyond our own system, discussing many of 
the conclusions that have been drawn from re- 
cent astronomical observations and study. He 
writes for the oe man, in plain, clear terms. 
The book is illustrated with many fine pho- 
tographs obtained from various observatories. 


MITCHELL, SAMUEL ALFRED. Eclipses of 
the sun. 4th ed 520p ii $5 Columbia univ. 
press (Ready) 

523.78 Eclipses, Solar 
The fourth edition of this work brings com- 
pletely up-to-date the story of the study of 
solar phenomena. Dr Mitchell here includes 
the data on the 1932 and 1934 eclipses. The 
book has the recognized authority in its 
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field since the first edition appeared in 1923. 
(See STC; BRD 1923) 


INNES, WILLIAM THORNTON. Exotic 
aquarium fishes. 460p iil $5 Innes (Ready) 


590.7 Aquariums. Fishes 


A magnificently produced work of popular 
reference for those interested in ‘‘tropical’’ 
fishes for the home aquarium. 333 photographic 
illustrations, 41 in natural color, all by the 
author, who connects his text with his illus- 
trations. (See STC) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


LYFORD, ELMORE 8B. Your invention; how 
to protect and merchandise it. 210 $1.50 
postpaid Radio & tech. pub. co., 45 Astor 
Place, N.Y. (Ready) 


608 Inventions. Patents 


Makes very clear and easily understood the 
intricacies of patent law and all its related 
problems. Tells the inventor just what to dc 
to protect his idea in its early, formative 
stages, and when and why he needs the serv- 
ices of a patent attorney. Explains clearly all 
the gtepe in the procedure that must be fol- 
lowed fore a patent may be granted and 
also after it is obtained. 


WESCHCKE, CHARLES. Overcoming 
lessness. Sip $1 Book masters, St. 
Minn. (Ready) 

613.86 Insomnia 


A concise and simple treatise telling suffer- 
ers from sleeplessness how to overcome their 
troubles and teaching everyone how to get 
the greatest benefit from sleep. Dr William 
Brady calls it ‘“‘The first book on the subject 
I have found which I can freely recommend.”’ 


sleep- 
Paul, 


GHIRARDI, ALFRED A. Modern radio serv- 
icing. 1300p il $4; supplement 240p i! $1.50 
Radio & tech. pub. co., 45 Astor Place, N.Y. 
(Ready) 

621.384 Radio—Repairing 

All the very latest forms of testing instru- 

ments are described; their theory, construction 
and operation are explained, and illustrated 
with complete circuit diagrams and photo- 
graphs. ncludes milliammeters, voltmeters, 
ohmmeters, combination meters,- condenser 
testers, capacity meters, output meters, vacu- 
um tube voltmeters, tube checkers, set ana- 
lyzers, test oscillators, Cathode-Ray oscillo- 
scopes, etc. A supplement by Ghirardi and 
Freed, entitled Radio Field Service Data, is a 
compilation of trouble symptoms and remedies 
for over 750 different common American re- 
ceivers, listed ak manufacturer and model 
number. (See C and HSC for other books 
by this author) 


GIBBS, CHARLES S. Guide to sexing chicks. 
&p il $1.25 Judd (Ready) 
636.5 Poultry 
A thoroughly sound and informative guide 
covering the whole field on the art of chick 
sexing. 


FITZGERALD, ANNE. Miniature schnauzer. 
194p $2.50 Judd (Ready) 
636.7 Schnauzers 
Novice and expert alike will find this book 
a source of indispensable information. A book 
for every live and enthusiastic dog lover. 


BOSWELL, PEYTON. Wine makers manual. 

108p $1.50 Judd (Ready) 

663.2 Wine and wine making 

A complete guide for the home wine maker 
and anal winery. Whoever follows the meth- 
ods described cannot fail to make the best 
possible wine from the variety of grapes he 
uses. 
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700 FINE ARTS 


LEIGHTON, CLARE. Four hedges: a gar- 
dener’s chronicie. 1167p il $ Macmillan 
(Ready) 

716 Gardening 
Clare Leighton, who stands in the front rank 
of English artists, has illustrated with more 
than a hundred exquisite woodcuts this inti- 
mate story of the happenings in her garden, 
from one April to the next. 


MANZONI, PETER. Metalcraft for amateurs. 
(Beacon handicraft ser.) 138p il $1 Beacon 
press (Ready) 

739 Metal work 
Covers general equipment and all phases of 
the subject, from cutting, sawing, filing and 
bending to coloring and finishing. A final 

chapter gives directions for articles which a 

beginner can make. Well illustrated 


WILLOUGHBY, GEORGE ALONZO and 
CHAMBERLAIN, DUANE G. Cold metal- 
work notebook. il Bruce pub. (Nov.) 

739 Metal work 

A brief presentation of the fundamental in- 
formation on cold metalwork providing the 
beginner with sufficient knowledge to enable 
him to do simple work with a minimum 
amount of materia] and equipment. The book 
is divided into three parts: (1) illustrated de- 
scriptive matter on the most widely used cold 
metalworking tools; (2) discussion of the ma- 
terials used in cold metalwork and description 
of the common characteristics of sheet metal, 
iron, copper, zinc, and lead; (3) eighteen units 
describing the most common processes of 
working cold metal, concluding with informa- 
tion on finishing metal. (See STC and HSC 
for other books by Willoughby) 


HUNT, WALTER BERNARD and HUNT, ED- 
WIN CORNELIUS. Lettering of today. 64p! il 
$1 Bruce pub. (Ready) 

745 Alphabets. Lettering 
The authors of Sixty Alphabets have created 

a new series of 32 alphabets based on modern 
notions of good design and correct letter con- 
struction as influenced by the modernistic 
movement in art. Many of the alphabets are 
novelties; others have been designed for use 
as ‘‘spots’’ in commercial work and for head- 
ings or banner lines; and still others for spe- 
cial purposes in connection with the advertis- 
ing of widely differentiated articles. The book 
contains no text. (See STC) 


VAN CLEVE, KATE. Hand loom weaving for 
amateurs. (Beacon handicraft ser.) 122p 
il $1 Beacon press (Ready) 

745 Weaving 
Gives directions for various patterns, as well 
as for the weaving of specific articles. Well 
illustrated. 


STEWART, ROSS and GERALD, JOHN. Home 
decoration; its problems and solutions. 450p 
it $4 Messner (Nov.) 

747 House decoration 
A comprehensive book on home decoration by 
two practical authorities. Profusely illustrated. 


FOX, LILLIAN MOHR and HOPKINS, L. 
THOMAS. Creative school music. Silver 
(Nov.) 

780.7 Music—Instruction and study 


Surveys the trend in modern educational 
thought which encourages the creative attitude 
in the classroom and guides the teacher in 
fostering the child’s creative interests and 
activities. Special emphasis is laid on the tech- 
nique of writing original poems. 

NEF, KARL. Outline of the history of music; 
translated by C. F. Pfatteicher. (Columbia 
university studies in musicology, no. 1) 386p 
$3.50 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

780.9 Music—History and criticism 

This book has become a standard in several 

European countries. It is a comprehensive 


history of music which does not make the mis- 
take of placing too much emphasis on history 
at the expense of appreciation, or vice versa. 
Useful either as a text or for general reading. 


FRY, SAMUEL. Better bridge. (Leisure league 
little book, no. 19) il 25c (to libraries 
20c); cloth 50c (to libraries 40c) Leisure 
league of America (May be ordered thru 
Vertical File Service of the H. W. Wilson co. 
postpaid) (Nov. 15) 

795.41 Contract bridge ‘ 
A complete and authoritative picture of con- 
tract bridge bidding. 


800 LITERATURE 


FOX, FRED GATES. Thoughtful English com- 
position. $2 Bruce pub. (Nov.) 
808 English language—Composition and 
exercises. English language—Rhetoric 
This brief presentation was designed to meet 
the immediate needs of the high-school stu- 
dent, yet with his future always in mind. It 
stresses necessary elements and limits details 
to absolute essentials. Subject matter on 
punctuation, grammar, and sentence structure 
is arranged progressively and made to fit in 
with the steady forward movement of thought- 
ful writing. Emphasis is placed upon the 
study and imitation of models since much can 
be learned from studying the writings of 
others. The author has used a positive meth- 
od of treatment—thought development, posi- 
tive statements, and constructive exercises 
take precedence over the correction of errors. 


WOOLLCOTT, ALEXANDER, comp. Woolicott 

reader. 1024p $3 Viking press ( . 2) 

808.8 Literature—Collections 

In this big volume Alexander Woollcott 
presents a score of unusual works found off 
the beaten track, which have endeared them- 
selves to him in a life-time of reading—a 
unique collection of novels, biographies, and 
treasured oddments of modern prose by a 
variety of authors. He has written an anec- 
dotal Afterword to each, and an original Fore- 
word on certain favorite “bypaths in the 
realms of gold.’’ 


GARNETT, RICHARD and GOSSE, SIR ED- 
MUND WILLIAM. English literature: an il- 
lustrated record, with su Peary material 
by John Erskine. 2v il $7.50; before Nov. $6 
Macmillan (Nov.) 

820.9 English literature—History and criti- 
cism 
This great standard work was formerly pub- 
lished in a four volume set. It is now reissued 
in two volumes at a price much lower than 
that of the original edition. Not only does it 
contain excellent estimates of English writers 
through the centuries by two of the most 
noted of Pnglish critics, but there are also, in 

Volume I, approximately five hundred illustra- 

tions, and in Volume II, more than seven 

hundred. (See STC; HSC) 


SPURGEON, CAROLINE FRANCES ELEA- 
NOR. Shakespeare’s imagery and what it 
tells us. 394p il $4 Macmillan (Ready) 

822.33 Shakespeare, William—Style 
A study of the poet from an entirely new 
angle based on entirely new evidence which 
is drawn from the whole of Shakespeare's 
images, now for the first time collected, sorted 
and examined. 


BARTLETT, ADELINE COURTNEY. Larger 
rhetorical patterns in Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
(Columbia university studies in English and 
comparative literature, no. 122) 130p $2.25 
Columbia univ. press (Nov. 1) 

829.1 Anglo-Saxon poetry 
Hitherto it has generally been believed that 
the only fundamental pattern of Anglo-Saxon 
is the alliterative line. This study demon- 
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strates the existence of larger, more intricate 
patterns, the understanding of which may well 
= the interpretation of all that body of lit- 
erature. 


900 HISTORY 


SEABROOK, WILLIAM BUEHLER. Adven- 
tures in Arabia. 347p il $1 Blue ribbon bks. 
(Ready) } 


915.3 Arabia—Description and travel 


Reprint of a book first published in 1927. 
“A glamorous and charmingly written book.”’ 
Cleveland (See STC; BRD 1927) 


WALKER, STANLEY. Night club era. 327p $1 
Biue ribbon bks. (Ready) 


917.471 New York (city)—Hotels, restau- 
rants, etc. New York (city)—Amusements. 
Crime and criminals—New York (city) 
Reprint of a book first published in 1933. The 
former city editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune tells about the people and places that 
flourished during prohibition. (See BRD 1933) 


IRWIN, DAVID. Alone across the top of the 
world; the authorized story of the Arctic 
journey of David Irwin, as told to Jack 
O’Brien. 264p il $2 Winston (Ready) 


919.8 Arctic regions. Eskimos 


The tale of Irwin's 3,600-mile trip across 
Arctic America from Nome, Alaska, to 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay, is one of the most 
dramatic stories to come out of the North in 
years. Includes his experiences with Andy 
Bahr and his famous reindeer drive which was 
made under the direction of the Canadian gov- 
ernment to save the Eskimos faced with ex- 
tinction from the lack of meat. 


HOBBS, JEAN F. Hawaii, 
soil. about 
( Nov.) 


996.9 Hawaiian islands—History 


The story of Hawaii—its social and economic 
history with all its implications—is told from 
the pont of view of its system of landholding, 
since soil, with the problems arising from it, 
has been extraordinarily basic in Hawaiian 
hstory. It is written to appeal to the general 
pc as well as to the student of Hawaiian 
affairs. 


a pageant of the 
200p $2.50 Stanford univ. press 


BIOGRAPHY 
BARBUSSE, HENRI. Stalin. 315p il $3 Mac- 
millan (Nov. 11) 
B or $2 Stalin, Iosif. Russia—History— 


Revolution, 1917- 

The book is not only a biography of Stalin, 
but can also be described as an account of a 
new world seen through one man. It shows 
that, although the Russian revolution might 
have taken place without Stalin, it could cer- 
ainly neither have succeeded nor have survived 
without his indomitable energy. (See Huntting 
list; Liwing Authors; STC) 


BERNER, BERTHA. Mrs Leland Stanford, an 
intimate account. 231p il $2.50 Stanford univ. 
press (Ready) 

B or 92 Stanford, Mrs Jane Eliza (Lathrop) 


An authoritative and intimate account of the 
events in Mrs Stanford's life written with the 
friendliness and knowledge born of twenty 
years of close association as Mrs Stanford's 
secretary and traveling companion. ‘‘Reading 
the book is like an evening spent with a 
friend, poring over old photograph albums and 
priceless clippings, listening to incidents which 
the headlines suggest.’’ 


BRYANT, ARTHUR. Samuel Pepys: years of 
peril 464p il $3 Macmillan (Nov. 6) 
B or 92 Pepys, Samuel 
The first volume of Mr Bryant's definitive 
biog hy of Pepys appeared in 1933. This 
second volume, which completes the biography, 


The Book Preview 


is of great interest as it deals with a period 
of Pepys’ life which has not been made 
familiar to us by the pages of the immortal 
Diary. (See Huntting list; STC; BRD 1933) 


EARLS, MICHAEL. Manuscripts and memo- 
ries. p Bruce pub. (Dec.) 
B or 92 


A collection of revealing histories and inti- 


mate reminiscences of the literary lights of 
the late nineteenth century. The author's 
wide contacts among writers, orators, secular 


and pulpit, and men great in nearly every line 
of worthy human activity form the background 
for this unusual presentation of memories 
which include widely-known names like those 
of Charles Warren Stoddard, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Bret Hart, Mark Twain, etc. Other 
reminiscences concern people not so well 
known but quite as interesting, who were in- 
timately associated with the life on the various 
campuses which were so vitally a part of the 
author's life. 


GOODWIN, GEORGE MUNRO. Russel! A. 
Hibbs, pioneer in orthopedic surgery, 1869- 
1932. 136p $2 Columbia univ. press (Nov. 16) 


B or 92 Hibbs, Russell A. Orthopedia 


Contents: Russell A. Hibbs, pioneer in 
orthopedic surgery, by G. M. Goodwin—Russell 
A. Hibbs as a sportsman, by Samuel W. Lam- 
bert—A tribute to Russell A. Hibbs, by Karl 
Vogel—Appendices: original papers by Hibbs. 
A method of lengthening the tendo achillis— 
An operation for stiffening the knee joint—An 
operation for progressive spinal deformities—A 
fot mcs mae report of twenty cases of hip joint 
tuberculosis treated by an operation devised 
to eliminate motion by fusing the joints. 


KOKOVTSOV, VLADIMIR NIKOLAEVICH, 
count. Out of my past: the memoirs of Count 
Kokovtsov; ed. by H. H. Fisher. (Hoover 
war library publications, no. 6) 615p i! Stan- 
ford univ. press (Ready) 

B or 92 


The candid recollections of a distinguished 
statesman and former prime minister of im- 
perial Russia, and trusted advisor to the Tsar. 
A human document as well as a valuable 
historic document recording the policies, 
dangers, and intrigues that influenced the his- 
tory of Russia from the Japanese war to the 
revolution of 1917. 


O'NEILL, EDWARD H. History of American 
biography, 1800-1935. 428p $4 Univ. of Pa. 
press (Ready) 

920 Biography (as a literary form) 

Covers whole range of American biography, 
from the earliest important lives to books of 
the present day. Parallel with an evaluation 
of separate titles, the trends in biographical 
writing are analyzed, revealing its evolution 
from the sentimental eulogistic school to mod- 
ern psychological realism, practiced as a lit- 
erary art. 


STANSBURY, MILTON HAMMOND. French 
novelists of today. 220p $2 Univ. of Pa. press 
(Ready) 


920 Novelists, French 


Deals with fourteen of the most important 
French literati from both the personal and 
the artistic viewpoints. The list includes: 
Gide, Giraudoux, Mauriac, MacOrlan, Lar- 
baud, Morand, Colette, the Surrealists, C 


teau, Green, de Montherlant, Drieu La 
Rochelle, Romains, Malraux. 

VITTORINI, DOMENICO. Drama of Luigi 
Pirandello. 350p $3 Univ. of Pa. press 
(Ready) 


B or 92 Pirandello, Luigi 


A survey and interpretation of all of 
Pirandello’s plays, giving outlines of the plots 
and aesthetic criticism, as well as a full-length 
portrait of the recent winner of the Nobel 
prize in literature. Pirandello’s most recent 
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drama—One Does Not Know How—although 
not yet published in the Italian edition, is 
also summarized. (See STC for another work 
by this author) 


WHO’S who in Latin America; ed. by P. A. 
Martin, about 450p $6.50 Stanford univ. press 
(Nov.) 

920.08 Latin America—Biography 

The first biographical dictionary including 
all of Latin America. Printed in English, two 
columns to a page, in the complete, clear, 
concise form that characterizes the leading 
biographical dictionaries of the United States 

and Burope. Covers only the outstanding liv- 

ing men and women who are nationals of the 

countries included. All names have been 
selected on the basis of merit; no groups have 
been included automatically. 


FICTION 


BELL, JOHN. Moccasin flower. 255p $2.50 

Book masters, St. Paul, Minn. (Ready) 

The story of a young Frenchwoman living 
in picturesque Minnesota in the_ 1860's— 
gripping, romantic, enlightening, dealing with 
the life of the early settlers, the Sioux Indians, 
their customs, religion, warfare, and the at- 
tempts made to civilize them. 


CLARKE, J. CALVITT. True light. about 288p 
$2 Arcadia house (Nov. 15) 
Story of conflict and of a love deep enough 
to move mountains. (See Huntting list) 


FREUCHEN, PETER. Ivalu: the Eskimo wife. 

331ip $2.50 Lee Furman, inc. (Nov. 14) 

The story of a capricious Eskimo girl of 
Northern reenland, flirt, wife, widow, and 
lover, who dreamed of marrying a white man. 
The drama of her wooing and the epic of her 
winning. Based on the author’s many years 
of living among the northern-most people in 
the world, it is a detailed, authentic picture 
of Eskimo life. 


HOWARD, WARREN. Eastern shore. about 
287p $2 Arcadia house (Nov: 25) 


Old-fashioned romance of a brilliant, mod- 
ern young girl, Norma Miles, and her quest 
for e perfect love. 


PANORAMA; by an unknown novelist. 304p 
$2.50 Hillman-Curl, inc. (Nov. 5) 

“If Panorama is not a masterpiece then I 
do not know what a masterpiece can be."’ 
Francis Iles, in the London Daily Telegraph 


REPP, ED EARL. Cyclone Jim. 299p $2 
Godwin (Nov. 25) 


Story of outlaws, human wolves and buz- 
zards who rode roughshod the length and 
breadth of the trail. 


TRACY, VERA MARIE. Break thou my heart. 
288p Bruce pub. (Nov.) 

Twelve short stories and sketches written by 
one who has been a helpless invalid since her 
high-school days. This collection is written 
in Miss Tracy's characteristic whimsical, un- 
sophisticated style. Two Christmas stories— 
“The Lamb” and “Little Sister’’ deserve spe- 
cial note. The book completes a trilogy with 
the author’s two previous books—Burnished 
Chalices and Blue Portfolio. 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. Things to 
come: a film. 169p $1.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
The story is based on the material contained 

in Mr Wells’ book The Shape of Things to Come. 

This ‘‘film’’ is not written like the ordinary 

scenario with elaborate directions to the cast, 

etc. Mr Wells gives a running description of 
the action, indicates the dialogue, and de- 


scribes in detail the characters and the 
settings, so that the story reads like a novel. 
(See Huntting list; Living Authors) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN. Presidents in 
American history. 160p il $2 Messner (Nov.) 
923.1 Presidents—United States—Biography. 
United States—History 
For older boys and girls. Shows the de- 
velopment of the main currents of American 
history through the careers of the presidents. 
coe STC and HSC for other books by this 
author) 


HINSHAW, KENNETH. 4-H—a story. 294p 
$2.50 Judd (Ready) 

A story weaving together actua] 4-H club 
experiences, historical sketches of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and chronicles of im- 
portant 4-H club events. 


HUEY, EDWARD GREENE. Child’s story of 
the animal world. 384p il $3.50 Reynal (Nov.) 


590 Zoology—Juvenile literature 


A zoology book, written specially for the in- 
quisitive age, which is entertaining but not 
superficial, selective but not trivial, accurate 
but not dull. 


O’BRIEN, JOHN S&S. Valiant, dog of the timber- 
line, by Jack O’Brien. 288p il $2 Winston 
(Ready) 

Dogs—Legends and stories 
All dog lovers will be thrilled by this new 
story by the author of Silwer Chief, dog of the 

North. Valiant, a lovable German shepherd, 

more than lives up to his name, even to the 

extent of risking his life to save that of his 
young master. A great drama of the conflict 
between sheep and cattle owners of the West. 

(See STC and HSC for another book by this 

author) 


RUBINSTEIN, MARION. Adventuring in 
Palestine. 210p il $2 Knopf (Nov. 11) 


915.69 Palestine—Description and travel 


A story of modern Palestine for older boys 
and girls by an American woman who spent 
some time there. The reader is carried into 
the old city of Jerusalem, the new modern 
port of Haifa, the Jewish communes, the Arab 
quarters, and many other places that show the 
contrast between the traditional land and the 
new and bustling Jewish state. Illustrated with 
32 photographs taken by the author. 


SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. One day with Tuktu. 
it $2 Winston (Ready) 

This thrilling story of one exciting day up 
in the frozen North with a real boy will be of 
absorbing interest to every child. Tuktu spends 
his time playing, feeding the dogs, hunting for 
seal, and Nanook, the big bear. By the au- 
thor-illustrator of One Day With Manu, and 
One Day With Jambi in Sumatra. Illustrated 
in seven colors. 


TRAVERS, PAMELA L. Mary Poppins comes 
back. 228p il $1.50 Reynal (Nov.) 

Miss Travers continues the astonishing ad- 
ventures of ‘‘the great exception,’’ who still 
carries with her the “tantalizing charm of 
magic’’ for the Banks children and children of 
all ages everywhere. (See Huntting list) 


REPRINTS 


Frazer, Sir J. G. Golden bough. 291 

Garnett, Richard and Gosse, Sir E. W. English 
literature. 820.9 

Seabrook, W. B. Adventures in Arabia. 915.3 

Walker, Stanley. Night club era. 917.471 
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COMPTON 


THe director of a leading library school 

underscored the following in a recent 
letter: “Most important point for con- 
sideration in a young people's encyclo- 
pedia—'ls it correlated with the school 
curriculum?’ " 


COMPTON'S answer is "Yes". Comp- 

ton's has on its staff an expert in 
curriculum making who gives all of her 
time to investigating and interpreting 
curriculum trends to Compton editors. 
On the list of editors and contributors 
are William C. Bagley, Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, W. W. Charters, and other edu- 
cators well known in the curriculum 


field. 


COMPTON articles are written from 

the socialized point of view de- 
manded by the present-day curriculum. 
Typical is the article on Africa. When 
stated in figures, the length of the 
African coast-line is an uninteresting 
fact. But how fascinating when Comp- 
ton's explains that its length is one-third 
that of Europe—that its shortness is due 
to its regularity—that its regularity 
means lack of harbors—that its lack of 
harbors was responsible for its long iso- 
lation from foreign influence! 


Food, a commonplace subject in most 
reference books is dramatized in 
Compton's, where the whole story of 
civilization is shown to parallel man's 
progress in raising and transporting 
food. The great wall of China—built to 
keep hungry northern hordes from raid- 
ing China's irrigated fields . . . Few 
large towns in 1800—food transporta- 
tion facilities were lacking . . . America 
discovered as a result of an effort to 
find a short cut to spice-producing 
countries. 


COMMENT 





No only in social science but in biol- 

ogy, physics, and all other fields, 
Compton's replies, 'Yes—our material 
: correlated with the school curricu- 
um. 


T° ONE making a first visit to the 

northwest, the conference of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, 
Portland, August 29 to 31, seemed note- 
worthy for—1!00 per cent attendance at 
meetings . . . sympathetic considera- 
tion of the viewpoints of the younger 
members . . . close attention to the 
remarks of all speakers. Arrangements 
for the entertainment of the convention 
on the part of the hostess library were 
so efficient that no one was conscious of 
the machinery. Trustees of the Portland 
Library Association apparently attended 
meetings and social functions because 
they enjoyed them, and not from a sense 
of duty. Net result—a most successful 
conference. 


M's ANNE CARROLL MOORE, 

Superintendent of Work With 
Children, New York Public Library, has 
in preparation a new booklist, "Reading 
for Pleasure", which will be published 
by F. E. Compton & Company in time 
for Book Week distribution. Annotations 
in Miss Moore's own inimitable style— 
attractive format—the best illustrations 
obtainable—and a theme fitting into the 
spirit of the 1935 Book Week charac- 
terize the new booklist. 


MORE than six hundred thousand 

copies of Miss Moore's list "The 
Choice of a Hobby”, have been dis- 
tributed by Compton's in response to 


requests from librarians. 
ae! ae 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 


1000 N. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—November 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


ear recommended for first purchase in libraries. 


The books are selected by the staff of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


libra 


associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. 


The entries, with a 
Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 
be dropped later, because it is not always possibile to get 


casionally a book included here ma 


Oc- 


at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 
[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1935 issue.] 





000 General 


HAINES, HELEN ELIZABETH. Living with 
books; the art of book selection. (Studies in 
lib. service) 505p $4 Columbia univ. press 
{20s Oxford] 

028 Books and reading. Bibliography—Best 
books 35-27193 
“This volume is the outgrowth of courses in 
Book Selection and related subjects. It is 
not designed to be a complete text upon the 
subject of Book Selection for libraries, but an 
introductory presentation centering on aspects 
that relate to general book use through library 
service; to principles and methods developed 
in the practice of book selection for libraries; 
to use of the simpler bibliographical aids; to 

the more obvious information essential to li- 

brarians concerning series, editions, publishers, 

and characteristics of standard and current 
publications; and to survey and synthesis of 
leading classes of literature.’’ Pref. 





Booklist 31:327 Je °35 
Books pli Jl 21 °35 280w 
+ Churchman 149:5 Ag 1 °35 110w 
+ Library Q 5:352 Jl °35°1050w 
Special Libraries 26:189 Jl °35 
Times [London] Lit Sup p450 Jl 11 °35 


300 Social Sciences 


BRINDZE, RUTH. How to spend money; 
everybody’s practical guide to buying. 297p $2 
Vanguard press 

339.4 Buying. Commercial products 35-7920 


Clearly presented information upon the judg- 
ing of values and getting your money’s worth 
in the purchase of such goods as clothes, shoes, 
drugs, bedding, furniture, and food. Contains 
explanations of sales practices, the meaning of 
brands, and trade vocabularies. The author is 
chairman of the Consumers’ Council of West- 
chester County, New York. Index. 





Booklist 31:363 Jl °35 
Boston Transcript p2 My 29 °35 170w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pli Je ‘35 


‘Those persons who are willing to study Miss 
Brindze’s book, who thereby learn what they 
ought to be getting when they buy wool or 
silk or leather or what not, and who insist 
they be informed of the proportion of honesty 
and counterfeit in whatever goods they pur- 
chase—providing the salesman himself knows 
the answer—will be assured of more satisfac- 
tory goods. For hers is a practical and sensible 
book, and if it occasionally seems complicated, 
she is not to blame.’’ Dorothy Van Doren 

+ Nation 141:23 Jl 3 °35 160w 


+ Sat R of Lit 12:16 Je 22 °35 i190w 





ICKES, HAROLD LE CLAIRE. Back to work; 
the story of PWA. 276p il $2.50 Macmillan 


353.8 U.S. Federal emergency administra- 
tion of public works. U.S.—Public works 
35-9429 

An account of the trials and accomplishments 
of the Public Works Administration, written by 
the man who holds the position of adminis- 
trator of public works as well as being Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the Roosevelt cabinet. 





Booklist 32:7 S °’35 

Books p8 Je 30 °35 1150w 

Boston Transcript p6 Jl 13 °35 300w 

Christian Century 52:1014 Ag 7 '35 340w 
+ — Christian Science Monitor pi4 Jl 10 °35 

Commonweal 22:312 Jl 19 °35 200w 

Current Hist 42:vi Ag '35 370w 

Eng N 115:128 Jl 25 ‘35 1300w 

Management R 24:252 Ag '35 150w 

+ Nation 141:80 Jl 17 °35 220w 


‘Back to Work’ is a competent, hopeful ac- 
count of what the P. W. A. set out to do and 
what it has accomplished, lit up now and then 
by those sardonic flashes of gloomy wit for 
which the Secretary is famous, and by one 
passionate prose poem in praise of President 
Roosevelt.’’ Lewis Gannett 

-+- N Y Herald Tribune pl5 Je 25 ’35 600w 


+ N Y Times pl Jl 7 ’35 1500w 
+ Sat R of Lit 12:11 Jl 6 °35 1050w 
Springf’'d Republican p5e Je 23 '35 500w 


SEABROOK, WILLIAM BUEHLER. Asylum. 
263p $2 Harcourt 


362.2 Insane—Care and treatment. Psychol- 
ogy, Pathological 
In order to cure himself of a severe case of 
alcoholism, the author asked to be committed 
to a famous mental hospital. The book is an 
account of his stay there, of the life in a fine 
modern institution of this type, of some of the 
friends he made there, and of his cure. 





“Any one familiar with Mr. Seabrook’s 
stories of adventure will know what to expect 


of ‘Asylum’ in the way of vivid detail, tales 
both human and strange, swell reporting and 
interesting analysis of himself and of others. 


Whether such exhibitionism is to be applauded 
as courage or condemned by another name, is 
a matter for individual determination. ‘Asylum’ 
appears to be ear-marked as an autumn best- 
seller, but it is more than this, a milestone 
along the arduous way of humanizing the ap- 
proach to the mentally afflicted.”’ Lorine Pruette 
Books p3 Ag 11 °35 1400w 


+ Nation 141:196 Ag 14 '35 180w 
+N Y Times p5 Ag 11 ’35 1200w 
+ Sat R of Lit 12:5 Ag 10 °35 1050w 


_ “**Asylum’ is written for popular reading, but 
its author has not unfairly exploited the occa- 
sional sensational incidents which must disturb 
~. routine of any large institution of this 

ind. 
-+ Springf’d Republican p12 Ag 9 °35 550w 
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600 Useful Arts 


HAMBIDGE, GOVE. Enchanted acre; adven- 
tures in backyard farming. (Whittlesey house 
publication) 344p il $2.50 McGraw 

630.9 Country life. Agriculture—New York 
(state) 35-9162 
Several years ago the author left his edi- 
torial position in New York and went to live 
in Westchester county. On an acre and a half 
of ground he built a house, laid out a garden, 
and tried to make a living for himself and his 
wife and two children on the proceeds of his 
land and his writing. The book is a discussion 
of his experiment and its successes and fail- 
ures. 


Booklist 32:8 S °35 
‘“* ‘Enchanted Acre’ is a good working manual 
for beginners at country living, and excellent 
autobiography. Gove Hambidge writes candidly 
and never gives — to the easy self-derision 
of the city fellow who finds farming hard, and 
tries to make a joke of the whole business. 
He respects the arts of tillage and of animal 
husbandry. All that he says is sensibly stated.” 
Russell Lord 
+ Books p4 Jl 14 '35 1000w 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 31 '35 300w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 Je 26 '35 
N Y Times p10 Jl 14 '35 700w 
Springf’d Republican p5e Je 16 °35 400w 
Springf’d Republican p8 Jl 5 °35 250w 


800 Literature 


DAY, CLARENCE SHEPARD. Life with 
father. 258p $2 Knopf 
818 New York (city)—Social life and cus- 
toms 
Humorous essays on the life of a New York 
family, during the Brownstone front era. Altho 
most of the members of the Day family come 
into the picture, it is the author’s dominating 
and very forceful father who occupies the 
center of the stage. 


Booklist 32:10 S °'35 
“Such a rich and rounded character as 

Father has not appeared in_ literature for 
many a year. A novelist would be ranked as 
a genius for inventing him; Clarence Day didn’t 
need to. He was just born lucky, being the 
son. . . A wholly delightful book, to be rec- 
ommended unreservedly to any one who ever 
had a father or a mother.” Isabel Paterson 

+ Books pl Ag 4 °35 1400w 

“It won’t be so much fun reading ‘Life with 

Father’ unless you have someone at hand to 
whom you can read snatches whenever enjoy- 
ment becomes too great to be self-contained 
any longer. This rather selfish indulgence is 
pardonable here, if ever; for the story is so 
replete with keen and pungent bits that the 
delight of recognition simply demands an 
outlet. In fact, it lends itself so admirably 
to the old-fashioned pastime of reading aloud 
that it seems a pity that lost art should not 
be revived.’’ William Fox 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 3 °35 950w 

+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 Ag 1 °35 

+N Y Times p2 Ag 4 °35 1150w 

+ Sat R of Lit 12:5 Ag 3 °35 1200w 


+ Springf’d Republican p5e Ag 4 '35 500w 


900 History 


DURANT, WILLIAM JAMES. Story of civili- 
zation; 5v [v]1, Our oriental heritage. 1049p 
il maps $5 Simon & Schuster 

901 Civilization—History. anal Civilization, 
Oriental 35-10016 
The first volume of a monumental history of 
civilization upon which Dr Durant has been at 
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work for twenty years. This volume opens 
with several chapters defining civilization and 
analyzing its elements, economic, political, 
moral, and mental, and tracing them to their 
origins. The rest of the volume covers the 
history of civilization in Egypt and the Near 
East to the death of Alexander, and in India, 
China and Japan from the beginning to our 
own day. Glossary. Bibliography. Index. 


Booklist 32:11 S °35 


“The volume is brilliantly written. And there 
are fewer lapses into pensive sentimentality 
than might have been feared. The material 
included is eminently ‘the story of civilization.’ 
Little time is wast on chronological skeletons 
or political and military affairs. The book 
proves itself to be a real history of civilization 
rather than a somewhat amplified ‘world his- 
tory.’ The weaknesses manifested in the first 
volume are those which one would have been 
most likely to expect in a man of Mr. Durant’s 
training. Lacking rigorous discipline in scien- 
tific anthropology and in the recent historiogra- 
phy of the Near and Far East, he has rea 
more widely than discriminatingly.’’ H. E. 
Barnes 

+ Books pl Jl 14 °35 1900w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 J] 10 '35 1900w 

+—N Y Herald Tribune pi5 Jil 10 '35 

“All who read this book will owe Mr. Durant 
a debt of gratitude for a vivid, zestful history 
of human development, full of the colorful light 
of the past that may considerably help to il- 
lumine the future.” H. J. Forman 

Y Times p3 Ag 4 °'35 2050w 

+ — Sat R of Lit 12:3 Jl 13 °35 3450w 


Springf’d Republican p5e Jl 14 °35 


KING, MRS ROSA ELEANOR. Tempest over 
Mexico; a personal chronicle. 319p il $3 Little 
$72.08 Mexico—History—Revolution, 1910- 
35-10142 
The author is an Englishwoman who went 
to Mexico in 1905, and has lived there ever 
since. In 1907 she opened a tearoom in Cuer- 
navaca. Later she added a curio shop, and in 
1910, unaware of the imminent revolution, 
she opened an inn in a 400-year-old manor 
house. The book is mainly the tale of what 
~ o of the Mexican revolution from 1910 
oO ; 


Booklist 32:12 S °35 
+ Books p3 Jl 7 '35 1150w . 

“Mrs. King has not only made clear exactly 
what happened, and who all the chief leaders 
were, and what they were like, but she has 
given a breath-taking glimpse of the beauty of 
Mexico which fascinates all those really edu- 
cated folk who have been there, so that they 
spend all their lives longing to return.’’ I. W 

: + Boston Transcript p3 Jl 17 °35 600w 

+ Christian Science Monitor pi4 A 
"35 500w % lis 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p9 Jl 8 °35 1050w 

“ “Tempest Over Mexico’ is told so warmly, 
so freshly and so wisely that the conventional 
title is very misleading. Every person of her 
class who lived in Mexico during those years 
will recognize some of his own experiences in 
hers, and will thoroughly appreciate the au- 
thentic quality of the whole picture. . . If you 
want to know, in fine and honest writing, what 
revolution in Mexico is like, Mrs. King’s book 
is required reading for you.” Anita Brenner 

+N Y Times pl Ji 14 '35 1550w 


+ Sat R of Lit 12:10 Jl 27 '35 400w 


910 Geography and Travel 


HORRABIN, JAMES FRANCIS. Atlas of Euro- 
pean history; from the 2nd to the 20th cen- 
tury. 145p maps $1.50 Knopf [3s 6d Gollancz] 

911 Atlases 
A companion volume to An Atlas of Curr 
Affairs. This book contains seventy caine 
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CHILDCRAFT 


IN TWO SERIES 


A University of PARENT Education 
A University of PRIMARY TEACHER Education 


& 
FOR THE 


PARENT 


A practical plan of child development 
which solves parenthood’s perplex- 
ing problems ... that shows parents 


HOW to develop the positive, desirable 
mental traits in children 


HOW to correct undesirable habits 

HOW to control the development of the 
child’s reading habits and tastes 

HOW to direct the child into constructive 
play activities 


HOW to determine and develop the child’s 
special aptitudes and talents 


HOW to prepare the child for school 


HOW to overcome the early misunder- 
standings commonly developed in arith- 
metic, spelling, reading and other subjects. 


CHILDCRAFT provides mothers with the 
following material which they long have 
sought everything they need to cor- 
relate home and school training: 


1. The proper selection of verses and 
stories to develop the child's vocabulary 
and ability to read easily and enjoyably 
. . « With marvelous illustrations in color 
by leading artists for children. 

2. Stories and pictures not only for the 
purpose of answering the innumerable 
“hows” and ‘“‘whys” of the child from the 
time he commences to talk until he reaches 
school, but to make the early school sub- 
jects twice as plain and doubly as interest- 
ing as the teacher or textbook can do. 

3. The most up-to-date, authoritative in- 
formation on the training and develop- 
ment of the young child ... mental as 
well as physical the equivalent of a 
college course in parenthood. 

4. An Art Book reproducing the creative 
work of young children, provides instruction 
in modeling, handwork, designing, composi- 
tion, construction, etc. 








* 
FOR THE 


PRIMARY TEACHER 


The professional equipment Primary 
Teachers are using to advance them- 
selves 


CHILDCRAFT Brings the Primary Teach- 
er the Country’s Leading Specialists— 
Ernest Horn, Lucy Gage, Grace E. Storm, 
Laura Zirbes, Winifred Bain, Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Leta S. Hollingworth, William 
A. Brownell, Marjorie Hardy, Fannie W. 
Dunn, Alice Dalgliesh, Jessie Mabel Todd, 
and many others bring the knowledge 
gained through years of practical experience 
to assist teachers in their classroom work. 


Advice from the Leading Centers of Pro- 
fessional Education for Teachers—Recom- 
mended and carrying a written introduction 
by Angelo Patri and Patty Smith Hill, 
CHILDCRAFT brings teachers the best 
literature for young children and the latest 
methods and devices developed by members 
of the faculties of the leading teachers col- 
leges, including Columbia, Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, lowa, Minnesota, Duke, Peabody, 
Ohio State, Western Reserve, Michigan, 
and many others . . .the essence of a dozen 
summer courses. 


ACTIVITY UNITS with Correlated Source 
Material— Unit and activity work for use 
in the classroom without spending money 
for expensive materials. The finest collec- 
tion of literature for small children—richly 
illustrated story-telling material, stories 
and poems correlating with activity pro- 
grams, social studies, language, art, char- 
acter formation. An Art Book, correlating 
with teaching units ... and an analytical 
index to guide teachers in the practical use 
of the material now available. 


“The list of contributors to CHILDCRAFT reads like a hall 
of fame in child education”—American Childhood. 


For full particulars write today to 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY pusuisuers 


Dept. 1150, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 
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maps illustrating phases of Buropean history 
from the 2nd to the 20th century. Each map 
is F naan: by a page of explanatory text. 
Index. 





Springf’d Republican p5e Jl 7 °35 120w 

“Great labour must have gone to the design- 
ing of the maps, the accuracy of which at- 
tains a very high standard, even where the 
conditions to be shown are most complex. As 
examples, the maps 6, 8, 16 and 18, for the 
ninth, tenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies may be mentioned, and those of the 
special sections are uniformly good. It would 
not be fair to complain of omissions where, 
in a book of this size, so much has been given, 
but some actual errors in the letterpress should 
be noted.”’ Y 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p450 Jl 11 ‘35 


Fiction 


CATHER, WILLA SIBERT. Lucy Gayheart. 
23ip $2 Knopf [7s 6d Cassell] 


The people of Haverford knew Lucy Gay- 
heart by her swift and joyous walk. When she 
came down the street of the little Nebraska 
town “one knew she was delighted with every- 
thing.” Lucy was studying music and giving 
lessons in Chicago and it was there that she 
met the middle-aged singer, Clement Sebastian, 
and became for a time his accompanist. The 
book gives a delicate portrayal of Lucy’s love 
for Sebastian, and the tragic ending of that 
part of her life, with its effect upon her. 


Booklist 32:14 S °35 
“**Lucy Gayheart’ seems to me one of [Willa 
Cather’s] rare failures—and yet both the sub- 
ject and the setting would seem admirably 
suited to her gifts. . . The settings are real 
enough; they live on the page. You know the 
town by the Platte, with its frozen river in 
winter, its tree-shaded streets in summer. The 
music studio is real and the little bakery in 
Chicago above which Lucy Gayheart 
even the train that takes her away to the 
city is real, the locomotive with the hoar- 
frost on its flanks. But the people—even Lucy 
ee the people of a dream.” S. V. 
enét 
— + Books p3 Ag 4 °35 1300w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Ag 3 °35 1050w 
+ — Christian Science Monitor pl2 Jl 31 °35 
— Nation 141:193 Ag 14 °35 700w 
+N Y Times pl Ag 4 °35 1250w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 12:7 Ag 3 °35 800w 
+ Springf’d Republican p5e Ag 4 °35 600w 
“The unity of Miss Cather’s design, the 
clarity and distinction of this book should put 
it beside her first great success, Fou Antonia.’ 
Lucy, in her fashion, is as lovely and as 
tragic as Juliet, and the lasting impression 
she makes—not that they know it until long 
afterwards—upon those who knew her well 
or easually is conveyed with the full measure 
of Miss Cather’s art."’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p476 Jl 25 °35 


lives— 


GLASGOW, ELLEN ANDERSON GHOLSON. 

Vein of iron. 462p $2.50 Harcourt 

The vein of iron which endows the char- 
acters in this book is courage. The scene is 
the Great Valley of Virginia during the years 
1900 to 1932, and the chief characters are 
members of the Fincastle family, descendants 
of the original pioneer settlers. For genera- 
tions these y Scotch Presbyterians had 
accepted what life brought them, and had 
unflinchingly endured all the rigors of Indian 
warfare frontier life. With this background 
in her favor Ada Fincastle fights her battles, 
which are no less difficult than those of her 
ancestors, and where others are defeated, she 
conquers. 


Booklist 32:15 S ’35 
+ Books pl S 1 °35 1850w 


Librarians November 1935 


“The tone of this book is more like that of 
‘Barren Ground’ than that of “The Romantic 
Comedians,’ or of any of Miss Glasgow's novels 
of the richer and more sophisticated Tidewater 
region. She has translat the essential char- 
acteristics of the early Scottish Covenanters 
into terms that fit the conditions their present- 
day descendants have to face. She has shown 
the permanence of certain primal virtues, and 
with that she has, as usual, created a firmly 
knit story, pled with substantial characters 
and touch everywhere by her feeling for 
beauty.’’ W. K. R. 

+ Christian Science Monitor pl2’ Ag 28 
"35 T00w 

“Miss Glasgow’s readers can be content with 
a novel of more than average interest and 
intensity by a novelist with more than ordinary 
skill at creating characters who breathe and 
walk by themselves. They may complain that 
too many events are crowded into a book that 
nevertheless sometimes seems too long; they 
may object that disappointment suffered by a 
person in a story must not be too clearly sus- 
pected by the reader in advance. They will 
still be able to read a novel important not 
only for its description of contemporary life 
but for its recollections of one of the most 
moving aspects of the American past.’’ Dorothy 
Van Doren 

+ — Nation 141:277 S 4 ’35 700w 


+N Y Times pl S 1 '35 1700w 
+ Sat R of Lit 12:5 Ag 31 °35 1450w 


Children’s Books 


BARLOW, RUTH C. Fun at Happy Acres; with 
pictures by Melvin Martinson. 95p $2 Sore 


Describes in prose and picture a long day’s 
visit to a farm, and the fun which Charlies 
and Nancy had visiting the various animals 
and watching the farm activities. The author 
is chief of the children’s department in the 
Public Library at Flint, Michigan; Mr Martin- 
son, who supplied the pictures, is one of the 
a violins of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





Booklist 32:20 S 35 

“The large scale of the fifty or so pho- 
tographs, the admirable good sense in choosing 
subjects and points of vision, and their uncom- 
monly Lay reproduction, make this as nearly 
a first-hand experience as a book can make 
it.” M. L. Becker 
+ Books p7 Je 16 °35 350w 

“This is a fresh and vivid account of modern 
farm life, written with a real appreciation of 
the features most likely to appeal to children 
from 6 to 10.” E. L 


. L. Buell 
+N Y Times pl0 Je 30 °35 220w 


COOLIDGE, ANNE, and DI BONA, ANTHONY. 
Story of steam. 48p il 60c Winston 


621.1 Steam engines—Juvenile literature 
35-4753 
The mechanics of steam have been reduced 
to the simplest form in this book for young 
readers. Beginning with steam in a tea-kettle 
pushing the lid up and down, the authors 
explain the development of the steam engine 
from Stephenson’s Rocket of 1829 to the huge 
engines of today. Illustrated. 





Booklist 32:20 S °35 
+ Books p7 Jl 14 '35 360w 
+ Horn Bk M 11:156 My °35 40w 
“The authors approach their audience with- 

out condescension and make no attempt to 
write down to children, with the result that 
this little book has a dignity and charm of 
its own. Teachers will find it invaluable, and 
to children as young as 7 it is already prov- 
ing both stimulating and satisfying.’ A. T. 
Eaton 

+N Y Times pl0 My 26 °'35 200w 
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Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 
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Social Responsibility of Librarians 


(Continued from page 186) 


libraries to share the cost and extend 
the benefit to all employes. 

Since this contract was written prac- 
tically all life insurance companies have 
seen fit to increase substantially their 
charges for annuity benefits, but pro- 
vision for annuities that are entered into 
under the A.L.A. Retirement Plan prior 
to 1937 will carry the advantage of the 
rates that were charged when the con- 
tract was issued. In other words, any 
library that chooses to make use of this 
contract in arranging provision for the 
retirement of its employes and does so 
during the next two years will thus ob- 
tain the advantages of rates about 20 
per cent lower than are available today 
under any form of group annuity. 

The principal purpose here is to call 
attention to the desirability of making 
provision for retirement, especially be- 
cause of the enactment of the Social Se- 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933, of 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians published monthly 
except July and August at New York, N. Y., 
October 1, 1935. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. M. 
Phelps, who, having en duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the gy The 
H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

ener Tue H. W. Witson Company 

972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
Editor, “Stax J. Kunitz 
972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
Managing Editor, Stantey J. Kunitz 
950-972 University Ave., N. ‘ 
Business Managers, Tut H. W. Witson Company 
950-972 University Ave., “ide 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or honing one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Lillian M. Brown, 
214 Park St., Fulton, N. Y.; Anna L._ Guthrie, 
Claremont Apt. Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; Edith 
Phelps, 957 Woodycrest Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Marion E. Potter, 900 Summit Ave., New York, 


curity Law. But if a library board is 
convinced of its duty to make provision 
for retirement of its employes, it can 
scarcely afford to ignore the opportunity 
presented by the Retirement Plan of the 
American Library Association. 





DECEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 
With Napoleon in Russia: Memoirs of 
de Caulaincourt, edited by George Libaire. 
Morrow 
Literary Guild 
A Kipling Pageant. 
Junior Literary Guild 


Doubleday, Doran 





Older boys—Valiant, Dog of the Tim- 
berline, by Jack O’Brien. Winston 

Older girls—Tara, Daughter of the Gyp- 
sies, by Chesley Kahmann. Smith & Haas 

Intermediate group—Children of the 
Handcrafts, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Viking 


Primary ig oy Day With Tuktu, | 
by Armstrong Sperry. Winston 
Catholic Book Club (November choice) 
Saint Among Savages, by Francis X 
Talbot. Harper 








N. Y.; Grace D. Richardson, 222 Mercer St., Prince 
ton, N. J.; W. C. Rowell, 101 West 163rd St., New 
York, N. Y.; H. W. Wilson, 97 West 163rd St., 
New York, N. Y.; Frederic C. Clements, c/o Carnegie 
Inst. of Washington, Mission Canyon, Santa Barbara, 


Calif.; Justina L. Wilson, 97 West 163rd St., New 
York, N. Y.; Julia E. Johnsen, 900 Summit Ave., 
New York, Knight, 20 E. 4th St., 


.; Marion A. 
Mt. Vernon, , 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this a t has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above is 
(This eee _ HW: wi from daily publications 
only.) WILSON COMPANY 

E. M. Puetps, Secretary. 


Sworn to and Paratha before me this 25th day 
of September, 1935. A. LAHEY. 
[SEAL] Notary ae, Bronx Co., N. Y. 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 3 
Bronx County Register’s No. 55-L-37 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission expires March 30, 1937. 
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Wholesale Booksellers 
BOOKS & SERVICE 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS e FAVORABLE DISCOUNTS 


ORDERS FILLED QUICKLY, ACCURATELY, PACKED SAFELY 
AND SHIPPED AT ONCE 


SHORTS REPORTED INTELLIGENTLY AND IN FULL—IMME- 
DIATELY 


PROMPT AND EXPLICIT INVOICES 
QUOTATIONS READILY ON REQUEST 











_ <M 
OUR CUSTOMERS CONFIRM OUR CLAIMS— 
“Our business relations have always been very satisfactory and you 
may depend on us to send you our lists in the future as in the past, 
for we have never bought with anyone more successfully and more 
satisfactorily than we have with you.” 
"| have always found you people and your service splendid, and can 
see no object in skipping around from one company to another when 
already satisfied." 
"I'll tell you frankly that | have not received such prompt and courteous 
service at any other book house." 

~ = 








Over 100 years’ experience—consistently efficient and reliable 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers 


TO THE U.S., CANADA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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OCTOBER 
(Continued from the November Bulletin) 


Oct. 21. The Chicago production of Tobacco 
Road, Jack Kirkland’s dramatization of Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel about Georgia “white trash,” 
was closed in its seventh week by order of 
Mayor Edward Kelly, who called the play “a 
mess of filth and degeneracy.” In New York, 
Tobacco Road was playing its twenty-second 
month of continuous performance. 


Langdon Elwyn Mitchell, playwright, whose 
satirical comedy dealing ‘with divorce, The 
New York Idea, shocked the critics in 1906, 
died of nephritis in Philadelphia at the age of 
seventy-three. He was the son of S. Weir 
Mitchell, author and physician. 


Oct. 24. Mrs. Elsie Schauffler, Kansas City 
playwright, forty-seven years old, died in New 
York where she was attending rehearsals of 
her first play to reach Broadway, Parnell. 
The play opened nineteen days later at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 


Oct. 25. Bruce Rogers, noted typographer, 
presented a special single-copy printing of his 
1935 Oxford lectern Bible to the Library of 
Congress in Washington, as a gesture marking 
the close of his forty-year career. 


Oct. 28. Eugene O'Neill returned to his 
home at Sea Island Beach, Georgia, after a 
brief visit to New York. He is at work on 
a new cycle of plays, comprising eight related 
dramas and spanning more than 125 years in 
the history of a family. The Theatre Guild 
hopes to have one or more of the plays for 
production next season. 


Oct. 29. Sidney Howard was elected presi- 
dent of the Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ 
League of America at the annual meeting of 
the guild in New York. 


Oct. 31. Jim Tully’s latest book, Ladies in 
the Parlor, was declared objectionable by Spe- 
cial Sessions Court in New York and the 
publisher Greenberg fined $50. 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 1. Mark Twain Day was celebrated in 
the nation’s schools with special programs 
consisting of music, pageants, and readings 
from the author’s works. 


Nov. 2. John Buchan, now Lord Tweeds- 
muir, was sworn in as Governor General of 


Canada in Quebec. 


Harold F. Gosnell, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Chicago, 
was announced as the first recipient of the 
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JOHN BUCHAN 


Now Lord Tweedsmuir, 
General of Canada 


Governor 


newly-established John Anisfield Prize of 
$1,000, to be awarded annually for a sound 
and significant book on the subject of racial 
relations in the contemporary world. Gosnell’s 
winning book is Negro Politicians: the Rise 
of Negro Politics in Chicago. 


Nov. 4. Victoria Lincoln, author of February 
Hill, was sued for $100,000 by Mrs. Vera 
Wright Burdette, of Cape May, New Jersey, 
who claimed that her reputation had been 
damaged by the book. The action was filed 
in Middlesex Superior Civil Court at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Nov. 5. Tobacco Road, playing its fourth 
week in Detroit, was closed by court order 
as being ‘ ‘stupid, profane, obscene, and degrad- 


ing. 


Nov. 7. Dorothy Scarborough, novelist and 
associate professor of English at Columbia 
University, died at her New York home after 
a brief illness. She was fifty-eight years old. 
Among her works were six novels, a book of 
verse, a volume of essays, and many critical 
monographs. 


Marc Connelly was re-elected president of 
the Authors’ League of America at the annual 
meeting in New York. 


Nov. 8. Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche, sister 
of the German philosopher, Friederich Wil- 
helm Nietzsche, died in Weimar, Germany, 

















For Public Libraries 





and Schools 


Graded List of Books for Children 


A new edition prepared by a joint committee of the A.L.A., 
N.E.A., and the National Council of Teachers of English. In- 
cludes over 1600 books arranged in three groups for grades 1-3, 
4-6, and 7-9, with grade assigned to each title. Includes also a 
list of reference books and a selection of about 30 foreign 
children’s books. Buying information and descriptive note for 
each book listed. Approximately 176p. Heavy paper $1.75; 
10 copies or more, $1.50 each. Ready early December. 


Essays on Modern Authors 
An Index for High School Use 


Indexes 195 collections which include essays on some 80 
modern authors who are studied in high schools. The essays 
are selected not only for subject matter but for literary form. 
Part I, an alphabetical list of authors with references; Part II, 
an alphabetical list of collections with buying information and 
a list of the authors included in each. Prepared by Muriel A. 
Crooks, Librarian, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 31 p. 
Planographed, 35c; 10 or more, 25c each. 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls 


A list of about 700 titles of proven worth, in editions costing 
$1 or less, prepared by the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
Section for Library Work with Children. Compiled with the 
needs of small libraries in mind. Particularly useful to libraries 
and schools with restricted budgets and as a general guide to 
parents seeking good inexpensive books as Christmas gifts. A 
chart is appended which enables one to compare inexpensive 
series. 48p. Heavy paper, 50c; 10 or more, 40c each. Ready 


soon, 


1000 Books for the Senior High School Library 


_A companion volume to the Graded List above. Prepared by 
a joint committee of the same three national associations. 96 p. 
Heavy paper, $1; 10 copies or more, 75c each. 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Avenue : - - Chicago, Illinois 
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Current Library Favorites 
(According to reports from twenty-six key libraries in U.S. and Canada *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE PoINTsS 
1. Ellen Glasgow, Vein of Iron.......... 164 1. Anne Lindbergh, North to the Orient 209 
2. Lloyd C. Douglas, Green Light........ 146 2. T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars of Wisdom 15 
3. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse....... 101 3. Stefan Zweig, Mary, Queen of Scotland 141 
4. Robert Briffault, Ewropa.............. 101 4. Clarence Day, Life With Father....... 134 
5. H. L. Davis, Honey in the Horn...... 92 5. Kallett-Schlink, 100 Million Guinea Pigs 96 
6. Willa Cather, Lucy Gayheart.......... 76 6. William Seabrook, Asylum............ 90 
7. Lloyd C. Douglas, Magnificent Obsession 57 ee ere 61 


8. Thomas Wolfe, Of Time and the River 54 
9. A. J. Cronin, The Stars Look Down.... 
10. Humphrey Cobb, Paths of Glory....... 4 


Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 


cities of more than 1,000,000. 


EXPLANATION OF POINTS: 
order of demand. 
second <= 9 
to the Orient, 


does not permit printing the individual reports. 





*The public libraries of Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Da!las, 
Kansas City (Mo.), isvi 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York (fiction list supplied by Fordham Branch), Pittsburgh, 
Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springheld (Mass.), and Toronto. 
by geographical location—7 Eastern, 6 Midwestern, 6 Western, 1 Southwestern, 5 Southern, 1 Canadian; 
by population—11 in cities of approximately 250,000; 8 in cities of approximately 500,000; and 7 in 


Each library listed 10 fiction and 10 non-fiction titles, in the 

To indicate the relative popularity of the books, each first place was given 10 points, 
ints, and so on down to 1 point for tenth place. 
or example, has a total of 209 points, having appeared first on 10 lists, second on 6 lists, 
third on 2 lists, fourth on 2 lists, fifth on 2 lists, sixth on 1 list, and seventh on 2 lists. 
far the most popular in either fiction or non-fiction, was absent from only one of the 26 lists. 


8. Vincent Sheean, Personal History..... 34 
9. Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown...... 34 
10. Walter B. Wolfe, A Woman’s Best Years 29 
Memphis, 


Los Angeles, Louisville, 


Distribution 


In this way, Anne Lindbergh’s North 
This book, by 


Space 








at the age of eighty-nine. She nursed her 
brother during the ten years which preceded 
his death in 1900, and was the author of ten 
books about him. 


Nov. 12. Franz Werfel, author of The Forty 
Days of Musa Dagh, arrived for his first 
visit to the United States, primarily to witness 
the world premiere of his Biblical play, The 
Eternal Road, which is being produced by 
Max Reinhardt in New York at Christmas 


time. 


Nov. 13. Robert Louis Stevenson’s eighty- 
fifth birthday was celebrated by the student 
body of the Robert Louis Stevenson School 
in New York at a luncheon addressed by 
Christopher Morley. 


Nov. 13-14. The following literary rarities 
brought the following prices at auction in 
New York: Charles Lamb’s autograph manu- 
script of “The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple,” $7,300; one of the five known auto- 
graph manuscripts of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” by Francis Scott Key, $5,000; a first 
edition copy of James Fenimore Cooper’s The 
Last of the Mohicans, $3,100; a manuscript by 
Robert Fulton setting forth his claims in the 
invention of the steamboat, $1,200; a set of 
Balzac’s works illustrated by Elbert Anderson 
Young, $1,100. 


Nov. 14 Pearl Buck was awarded the 
William Dean Howells medal, given every 
fifth year by the American Academy of Arts 


and Letters in recognition of the most dis 
tinguished work of American fiction during 
the intervening period. Mrs. Buck received 
the award for her novel The Good Earth 
which won the 1931 Pulitzer Prize. The 
award has been made only twice before: in 
1930 to Willa Cather and in 1925 to Mary E 
Wilkins Freeman. 


Archie Binns’ first novel Lightship was 
announced as the 1935 winner of the Prix 
Femina Americain, awarded annually (since 
1931) to the American work of creative 
imagination considered most worthy of trans- 
lation into the French language. The selec- 
tions are made by an American committee 
presided over by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and by the French committee which awards 
the annual Prix Femina Vie Heureuse. 


The Swedish Academy announced that the 
Nobel Prize for Literature will not be 
awarded this year, but will be reserved until 
next year or later. 


Nov. 19. Tribute was paid to Mark Twain 
at centennial dinners held simultaneously in 
four places where he lived and wrote: New 
York, Bermuda, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 
The New York dinner was addressed by Nina 
Gabrilowitsch, the author’s granddaughter. 


November arrivals from Europe: G. B. 
Stern, Major John Hay Beith (“Ian Hay”), 
James Hilton, W. Somerset Maugham, and 
H. G. Wells. 

Witsur C. Happen 























SPEECH INDEX 


By Roberta Briggs Sutton 


Have you often wished you knew where to turn to find a speech 
or an oration for any purpose, or event? It might be a speech on a 
special subject that was’ wanted, or for a special occasion, or as a 
model for a speech to be prepared. The Speech Index will make your 
search easy. 


The contents of many representative collections of speeches and orations 
are indexed in this volume, under author and subject, all entries in one alphabet. 
The fulness of the subject index will enable you to meet a wide variety of de- 
mands for material. Great care has been taken to bring out each speech or 
oration under as many headings as possible. Abstract subjects, such as Citizen- 
ship, Ethics, Home, Marriage; occasions, as speeches of Acceptance, Class 
prophecies, Dedications, After-dinner and Impromptu speeches, Obituaries, 
speeches for special days, as Christmas, Easter, Emancipation Day, all can be 
found by means of the Speech Index. 


Reference librarians and teachers will find the book a great time and labor 
saving convenience, in answering the many requests that come to them for ma- 
terial of this kind. For the use of schools and colleges taking part in oratorical 
contests it will be invaluable. 


272 Pages Cloth Price, postpaid $3 


SOME TYPICAL HEADINGS (AND SUBHEADS) IN THE INDEX ARE 


Acceptance Fund raising 
(Degree, Flag, Medal, Inauguration 
Nomina tion, etc. ) Introduction 
After dinner speeches Memorial speeches 
Anniversary Nomination 
Armistice Patriotism 
Dedication Presentation 
(Cornerstone, Monument, (Diploma, Gift, Prize, etc.) 
Statue, etc.) Resolutions 
Donations = 
Unveiling 
Eulogy (Monument, Tablet, etc.) 
Farewell Valedictory 
Fourth of July Welcome, etc. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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AMES HILTON, English novelist, was 
born September 9, 1900, at Leigh, Lan- 
cashire, England. At an early age he went to 
live in London, where his father was a school- 
master. 

He was educated in various London schools, 
then by scholarship at the Leys School in 
Cambridge, and at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his A.B. in history 
and the English tripos (first class) in 1921. 
Too young, by a few months, for service in 
the World War, he was in the Cambridge 
University O.T.C. when the war was finished. 

Hilton began to write as a Christ’s Col- 
lege undergraduate. His first article was 
accepted by the Manchester Guardian when 
he was seventeen, and in the same year he 
wrote his first novel, Catherine Herself, 
which was published two years later while 
he was still in college. Under a pseudonym 
he began to write a column twice a week for 
the Irish Independent of Dublin, and has kept 
it up since. 

“I came out of the University at an un- 
fortunate time,” he told an interviewer early 
in 1935. “I wanted a job, and so did thou- 
sands of other men, in that post-war slump. 

“So with no steady, salaried job in sight, 
I settled down to eating on my two Dublin 
articles a week. I was successful in having 
them accepted for publication, but they did 
not set the Thames afire, and I did not be- 
come overburdened with riches from royal- 
ties. Really, the first one of the many I 
had written which brought me in a good 
return was And Now, Coodbye, which ap- 
peared in 1931. 

“My first real stroke of good luck came 
all unknown to me when in the latter part 
of 1933 I was approached by the editor of 
the British Weekly, great nonconformist 
Protestant publication, who asked me to write 
a long short story for his special Christmas 
supplement, to be completed within a fort- 
night. 

“I never suffered so much in all my life. 
A whole week out of my precious two was 
spent in a blue funk, thinking I just could 
not go on with the job. I had no ideas, no 
plot, no anything. 

“Then, one foggy winter morning I got 
out my bicycle and determined to just run 
away from my hag-ridden self. I was en- 
joying the keen air and the exercise when, 
suddenly, an idea bobbed up and I saw my 
whole story in a flash. I rode back home 
as hard as I could go and in four days I 
had banged out the whole thing. 

“That was Goodbye, Mr. Chips. It appeared 
in the British Weekly and got some mildly 
favorable comment and I considered it a 
closed chapter. 
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“Now the British Weekly is owned by a 
great London book publishing company. One 
day a firm member suggested that I might 
be able to sell the story in America. The 
American magazine I knew best was the 
Atlantic Monthly. But my friend laughed at 
me, saying that magazine would not touch 
anything which had already been published 
over here. Nevertheless, I insisted and the 
miracle happened. The Atlantic broke its 
long-standing rule and published the whole 
story in its April 1934 number. 

“Some critics were kind to it, and tho it is 
quite short, it was published over there in 
book form in June. The rest you know.” 

The rest of the story about Goodbye, Mr 
Chips is that Alexander Woollcott expressed 
his enthusiasm for the book in a radio broad- 
cast and it became a best-seller. Lost Horizon, 
previously published but little known in this 
country despite the award of the Hawthorn- 
den Prize in 1933, was reissued and found a 
new popularity. 

Hilton, accompanied by his wife, came to 
America early in November 1935 for a stay 
of six months. After a few weeks in New 
York and a visit with relatives in Missouri, 
he went to Hollywood to assist in the filming 
of his Lost Horizon. A New York reporter 
found him “a smallish, unassuming, fresh- 
faced Englishman with a very contained man- 
ner. . . His hair was neat, and his speech was 
neatly turned.” 

Altho he has plans for a new novel, dealing 
with war and peace, Hilton does not intend 
to do much work on it while he is in this 
country. 
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plishments of Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Emma Willard, Margaret Fuller, Lu- 
cretia Mott and others of the pio- 
neers of the past 150 years is in- 
terestingly presented on a running 
thread of the history of the woman's 
movement from the late eighteenth 
century down to the early twentieth.” 


— the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women 
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Booklet Free on Request 
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ADYRRTISING PAGES REMOVED 


Kenneth Roberts 


Autobiographical statement written for the 
Wilson Bulletin by Kenneth Roberts, author 
of the “Chronicles of Arundel’: 


669 DON’T believe I quite know what you 

mean by esthetic bias, but if I had the 
space, I could give you plenty of aversions— 
starting with people who break their words 
and their promises, whether they’re Presidents 
or publishers, and winding up at the extreme 
bottom of the heap with people who write 
dirty books, those who publish them, and citi- 
zens who mess up the countryside with bill- 
boards. 

“To be specific, I think Franklin Roose- 
velt has broken every promise he ever made; 
I think Burma Shave can turn the edge of 
any good razor more rapidly than a handful 
of corn stubble; I think the people who claim 
to be physically elevated by smoking Camel 
cigarettes are not only lying, but are selling 
out mighty cheap and insulting our intelli- 
gence to boot; I believe that any author who 
puts smut or obscenity in a book either lacks 
the skill and good taste to express himself 
decently or is deliberately pandering in the 
hope of achieving larger sales; I think that 
most historians, like most professional men, 
should have stuck to farming; I think that 
Henry Ford and the makers of cheap auto- 
mobiles have done more to promote unrest 
and unhappiness in the United States than 
has any other agency. 

“The remainder of my aversions and a 
large proportion of my sympathies are com- 
pletely set forth in For Authors Only, re- 
cently published by Doubleday, Doran. They 
tell me the title is no good. Maybe your 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians might be in- 
strumental in extracting a better one from 


your readers.” 
Yan 


Kenneth Roberts was born December 8, 
1885, at Kennebunk, Maine. From this town 
two of his ancestors went as captains in the 
Continental Army, and another sailed as a 
privateer captain in the War of 1812, to be 
captured and sent to Dartmoor Prison. One 
of his forbears was a member of the secret 
expedition led by Benedict Arnold against 
Quebec. Roberts, as a boy, hunted and fished 
along Arnold’s route to Quebec and came to 
know the Arundel country intimately. 

He was educated at Cornell University, 
where he served as editor-in-chief of the 
Cornell Widow, humorous magazine, for two 
years prior to his graduation in 1908. 

From 1909 to 1917 he was reporter, special 
writer, and conductor of a humorous column 
and page for the Boston Post. On Valentine’s 
Day, 1911, he was married to Anna S. Mos- 
ser. He served briefly on the editorial staffs 
of Puck and Life in New York before the 
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World War took him abroad. He was a 
captain in the Intelligence Section of the 
Siberian Expeditionary Force, in contact with 
French, English, Canadian, Czech, Russian, 
and Japanese troops; with German and Aus- 
trian prisoners. 

For nine years after the War he was roving 
correspondent for the Saturday Evening Post, 
writing on conditions in Europe, the Orient, 
and the United States. His articles on Amer- 
ican immigration, according to former Com- 
missioner General of Immigration W. W 
Husband, brought about the passage of the 
Restrictive Immigration Law. 

Between assignments, he produced a num- 
ber of miscellaneous books, most of them 
the outgrowth of his Post articles. 

Roberts was one of the best known of 
magazine correspondents when, in 1928, he 
voluntarily retired to an Italian “half-baked 
palace” to write his “Chronicles of Arundel,” 
a series of novels dealing with the Revolution 
and the War of 1812. He had spent many 
years in preparation and now spent three 
years in the actual writing of Arundel, his 
first novel, which appeared in 1930. This was 
followed during the next four years by Lively 
Lady, Rabble in Arms, and Captain Caution 

When not abroad, Roberts lives in his native 
Tarkington’s summer home. He spent the 
past summer there, returning in November to 
Italy to work on a new book which will 
follow in the “Chronicles of Arundel.” 

He is said to be unique among authors i: 
that he refuses to speak over the radio or 
accept lecture offers. 
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